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ABSTRACT 



This annual Leviev o t selected developments in 
agricultural education and training of the United Nations family 
presents economic and social progress reports of countries dependent 
upon agriculture. Topics covered are education and training in 
Africa, deep sea fishing training in Korea, correspondence courses in 
agriculture, national marketing centers, curricular needs for human 
nutrition studies in universities and colleges, and priority needs in 
agricultural research in African institutions. Additional references 
are appended. (G8) 
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POHBVOHD 



It gives os great pleasure to introduoe the first issue of th6 Annual Review of 
Seleoted Developments in Agricultural Eduoation and Training whioh has been 
approved by the thirteenth session of the Conferenoe. This review, the first of 
its kind to be published in the field of agricultural eduoation within the United 
Hations family, oooes at a most appropriate time* Never before has there been suoh 
widespread appreciation of the fundamental need for the development of human 
resources and of teohnioal eduoation and training in food and agriculture as 
essential faotors in all eoonomlo and sooial progress in oountrles primarily 
dependent upon agriculture* Throughout the developing world, agricultural eduoation 
and training is undergoing rapid expansion and adaptation to meet the ohallenge of 
unprecedented needs for trained manpower essential to the process of agricultural 
ohange and modernisation* Without suoh ohangs, acoompanied by a rapid and 
sustained inorease in agricultural production and productivity, there ie little 
prospect of meeting adequately the needs of an expanding world population. 

The unique importanoe of agricultural progress to the future prosperity and 
happiness of the peoples of ao3t of the developing countries is widely reoognised. 
What has not, so far, been aooorded due importance is the vital part the rural 
community - farmers, farmers* wives, young people and leaders of every kind - must 
play in the whole process of rural transformation based upon agricultural 
development. It is understandable that, in the initial phases of agrl oul tur al 
development in oountries based primarily on a subsistence eoonomy, muoh attention in 
the surveys of land resources and in reesaroh irto the problems of orop and onimal 
produotion was devoted to their tcohnioal and economlo aspeots* It is now being 
increasingly realised that the human resources of development are of oritioal 
importenoe to future agricultural progress. Indeed, in many instances, tbs jsajor 
teohnloal aspeots of increasing agricultural productivity are known and have been 
tested under looal oonditionai the real problem is how to get these improvements 
incorporated into farming systems and to provide the neoessary lnoentives and 
eervloea* 



In the oontext of this nev situation it will be appreciated that in the 
"development of human resouroea" agricul tural eduoation and training hav* an 
exceedingly important contribution to make* Not only do agricultural research and 
all the services in agriculture, forestry end fisheries depend upon trainee 
professional manpower and skilled teohnioians of many kinds and at all levels but 
the whole agricultural community has to be eduoated and trained if it ie to play its 
proper part in the translation from subsistence to a modern farming economy. Thie 
poses a very great ohallenge both to the system of general education as well as to 
teohnloal eduoation and training in agriculture and related subjeots* 

FAO is responsible for a wide range of eduoation and training aotivlties in 
various parts of the world. Currently it has 68 promote of this kind employing 
nearly 600 experts and involving $70 million under the United Nation's Development 
Program* The projeote are specialised - veterinary, fisheries, forestry, 
marketing, nutrition - as well as oovering agricultural education in the general 
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sense, both at university and Intermediate levels. Some of the work going on 
is referred to in this issue of the Review which also contains some current 
thinking on the eduoation and training problems as a whole. Subsequent issues 
will contain artioles on other subject matter areas and references to projeote in 
which FAO oo— operates with other specialized agonoies, notably UNESCO and ILO. 

In this way it is hoped to highlight some notable achievements, provoke discussion, 
and stimulate the emulation of particularly successful undertakings in mrny more 
oountriea of the world. 



/. 

iib 




ViggoJ Andersen 
Direotor 

Rural Institutions and Services Division 
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GENERAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING IN FAQ 
%y D.C. KIKMEL 
Deputy Direotor 

Rural Institutions and Services Division, FAO, Rone. 



It would soem appropriate in this, the first issue of the FAO nual Review of 
Seleoted Developments in Agricultural Education and 'draining", to pr. iue information 
on the scope, historical development and nature of the FAG program in this area* 

The scope of FA0 J a work in education and training may he indicated in terms of 
subjeot matter, objeotive, and levels. From the standpoint of subject-matter , the 
expression "teonnioal education and training in food and agriculture' 1 is a 
comprehensive one covering general agricultural eduoation and the specialised 
subject-matter areas in all of the hroad fields in vhioh FAO works - plant production 
and protection, animal production end health, land and water development (including 
agricultural engineering), forestry, fisheries, agricultural economics (including 
commodities , statistics, planning, policy, marketing), nutrition (inoluding home 
eooDooioe)| agricultural industries, and rural institutions (including agrarian 
reform, cooperatives, oredit. agricultural extension, agricultural administration, 
and organization and methods of agricultural education and research). Normally 
within FAO, and in this paper, the eipreasion "agricultural education" is used as an 
abbreviation for "education end training in food and agriculture" and includes all of 
the fields described above. 

FA0"s eduoation and training activities have ae their objeo+ive preparation of 
farmers, foresters, fishermen, technicians, research scientists, teachers in agri- 
cu^vral training institutions and agricul tural administrators for the specifio tasks 
rformed in furthering agricultural development. The preparation is for 
r ■ employment as FAO does not render direct assistance in pre-technical or pre- 
vo-ational education and training, agricultural orientation in general education, nor 
in specifio preparation for further education. 

As regards levels of education and training, the range of concern is from the 
informal out-of-echool level (inoluding agricul tural extension, farmers 1 and youth 
training) through intermediate levels, up to and including undergraduate and post- 
graduate eduoation at the university level. 

FAC^a assistance in the field of education and training is of two broad types* 
(l) advice on determining requirements for personnel and in planning and establishing 
the organizational pattern and numbers and types of component institutions for the 
food and agricultural seotor as a whole, and in establishing the general agri- 
cultural eduoaticnal institutions within this pattemj and (2) advice on the 
development of staff, institutional facilities, and programs within eaoh of the 
specialized food and agricultural subject-matter areas. The foous in this paper is 
on the first of these with particular referenoe to the needs of the developing 
oountriee. 

FAQ^ Responsibilities in Agricultural Education 

FA0*b re&porsibilitiea in agricultural eduoation are established in the 
Constitution and have been elaborated by successive sessions or the Conference. 
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These responsibilities have sIbo been the subjeot of consultation with other 
agencies within the United Nations system. The basic reference is Artiole 1 of the 
Constitution whioh says* tf The Organization shall promote and when appropriate shall 
reoommend national and international aotion with respeot to ." (b) 11 the 

improvement of eduoation and administration relating to nutrition, food and agri- 
oulture and the spread of publio knowledge of nutritional and agricultural science 
and praotioe • 

Most Sessions of the FAO Conference, beginning with the Sixth (1951 ), have 
oonfinned and elaborated the Constitutional directive. The following selected 
excerpts from Conference Reports are illustrative of the action taken: 

(1) The Sixth Saseion (195 1 ) requested the Direo tor-Ceneral "to give on request 
whatever assistance ie possible to educational authorities in under-developed 
countries to improve methods, scope and content of vocational agricultural eduoation". 

(2) The Seventh Session (1953) asked for "more widespread eduoation of rural 

people in basio agricultural knowledge more attention should also be given 

to the development of colleges of agriculture and of cooperation between colleges in 
member countries". 

(3) The Eighth Session (1955) drew attention to "the imp^ .tiioe of agricultural 

eduoation not only for providing technically trained personnel »••••« 

but also through vocational training, for raising the technioal competence of 
farmers generally^ 1 

( 4 ) The Tenth Session (1959) "veloomed the increased attention to be given to the 
improvement of seoondary and praotical agricultural schools. Work in lower and 
higher education in agriculture should be pursued concurrently, the latter to include 
work in the social soienoes and in educations and extension methodology. The 
value of suitable FAO publications in promoting agricultural eduoation was strongly 
stressed, and the organization by FAO of seminars and meetings was considered an 
important way of developing *gricultural education." 

(5) The Eleventh Session (1961 ) "recognized that the need for agricultural eduoation 
and training in developing countries in all FA0 1 * fields was a basic one which FAO 
should stress throughout its program. FAO f e work in eduoation ant! training should 
be closely coordinated with the work of UNESCO in the field of general education. 

The Conference also emphasized the need for short-term training of intermediate and 
lower level personnel and the development of training facilities in the countries 
themselves. " 

(6) The Twelfth Session (1963) after acknowledging the oooperation and expreseing 
appreciation for the supporting work of UNESCO end IDO, expressed satisfaction with 
th,e emphasis given by the Direo tor— General to education and training in a?l food and 
agricultural seotore and requested the Direo tor-Qeneral to: 

"accord high priority to FAO's assistance to Member Governments in 
oonduoting studies, preparing plans aiding the establishment of 
eduoation and training institutions in all fields of food and 
agriculture commensurate with looal retouroes and needs, including 
attention to the requirements of eooial and eoonomio development 
planning for adequate teohnioal and administrative machinery and 
reliable food and agricultural, statistios. 
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2. continue, within the United Nations system to exercise initiative ami 

primary responsibility for education and training in food and agriculture, 

3. oontinue to cooperate with other agencies and programs, and in respect 

of UNESCO and ILO, to intensify efforts for better cooperation and 

coordination in agricultural education and training, as specified in the 

agreement ooncluded between the thr3e agencies in 1960-61." 

(?) The Thirteenth Session (1965) "stressed that technical education and training 
in food and agriculture at the higher and intermediate levels, as woll as agri- 
cultural extension and farmer training were matters for which FAO, within the UN 
system must continue to assume leadership and major responsibility." 

While constitutional directive and subsequent Conferpnce elaboration thereof 
establish FAQ's basic responsibilities in education and training, the final 
definition of such responsibilities must also take into account the interests and 
contritutione of other members of the United Nations family. In this context it 
may be noted that FAO is the agenoy witbin the United Nations system which has been 
oreated for the speoifio purpose of dealing with agricultural development as a 
whole. Experience in promoting agricultural development in newly developing 
countries suggests that little progress can be expected unless techn. ral education 
and training in food and agr:’ culture are treated as part of an integrated program 
inoluding agricultural planning, agricultural administration, agricultural research, 
agricultural oredlt, supply of production requisites, marketing, etc. This 
integrated approaoh to agricultural developcent has become an FAO trade mark as 
exemplified particularly by the Medi terranean Development Project and by the WoiuJ. 
Indicative Plan for Agricultural Development now in preparation. 

Evon though strong links with other agricultural development services are of 
the utmost importance, agrioul tural education and training cannot be considered 
apart from eduoation and training as a whole nor from overall manpower requirements* 
The FAO Conference has, therefore, emphasize! the need for olose cooperation with 
UNESCO and ILO, the two agenoies within the UN system which share FAO's interest in 
this important field of work. In an effort to organize this cooperation on a 

fruitful basis, FAO has had and oontlnues to have formal and informal contacts with 
these agenoies. The most significant of those contacts were the FA0/UN2SC0 
consultations of September/October I960 which, through an exchange of letters 
between the Directors General of the two organizations in November of that year, 
became a formal agreement describing the Danner of cooperation in the field of 
agricultural eduoation. This Agreement which came about through FAO initiative is 
based on the premise that the two agenoies have a joint interest and responsibility 
in the field of agricultural education but that within that joint interest and 
responsibility, eaoh agenoy has a speoifio and complementary contribution to make* 

In general, the Agreement indicates that agricultural education as such is an aroa 
for FAO initiative and responsibility with UNESCO dealing with the non-agri cultural 
or general educational aspects* To give recognition to the IDO interest in agri- 
cultural education and training, further consultations were held in February 1961* 
These oonsul tations resulted in an I LO/FAQ/U]rESCO supplement to the FAO /UNESCO 
Agreement. This supplement indicates ILO's role in planning of agricultural 
eduoation and training, exeroieed primarily through conduct of general manpower 
surveys and related activities. 

It may be noted that while the Agreement and its Supplement provide reasonably 
olear guidelines for complementary activities, the programs of the throe agencies, 
and particularly those in the field, have failed to reflect the desired 
complementer! ly • Important new consul tations are now underway in an effort to find 
a formula Which will enable each agency to maximize its contribution to a joint 
effort for strengthening agricultural education and training* 
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Historical Development of FAQ *8 Work in Agricultural Education 

Work in agricultural education, as in other FAO fields, is financed from 
various souross inoludingi Regular Program (assessed contributions of Member 
Governments of FAO)j the United Natione Development Program (Speoial Fund and 
Teohnioal Assistance components)! Freedom from Hunger Campaign, cooperative 
arrangements with the International B*mk) and Fun de -in- True t arrangements*. 

Expansion of FAO's vork is eo olosely assooiatsd vith these sources of finanoe that 
they represent convenient vays of traoing hietorioal development of the program. 

FAO's earliest work and the oontinuing technioal hacke topping for its field 
programe was and oontinues to he financed by its Regular P r ogr am budget. The 
earliest sessions of the FAO Conference streeaed the importance of agricultural 
eduoation and some work vae done prior to 1951 la the Rural Welfare Division hut 
ths real beginning of a program in thie field came in the same year through the 
establishment of the Agricultural Institutions and Servioes Branoh vithin the 
Agricultural Division. 

Within iho Agricultural Institutions and Services Br noh, in the earliest yeare, 
agricultural eduoation vae dealt vith by officers charge! with agricultural 
extension, administration, and researoh activities. luring that period there was 
considerable aotivity in agricultural extension vhioh, in FAO terminology, ie an 
informal out-of-school agricultural eduoational service for farmers. Agricultural 
eduoation as suoh| however, vae inoluded in the Questionnaire on agricultural 
administration oiroulated to Member Governments in 1953 * through this questionnaire 
information was obtained on such matters as employment and training of key agri- 
cultural personnel. 

The first FAO survey ooncemed exclusively vith agricultural eduoation was the 
Iatin Amerioan survey of higher agricultural education, initiated in 1955 in 
oooperation vith the In ter- Amerioan Institute of Agricultural Soisnces. This 
eurvey eerved ae a basis for discussion at the First Latin Amerioan meeting on 
Higher Agricultural Education, held in Santiago, Chile, in 195-j cmi was finally 
published in 1959* Meetings on Higher Agricultural Eduoation in Latin America in 
vhioh FAO participated were also held in 1962 and 1966. 

The first FAO publication in agricultural eduoation, however, vae a mimeographed 
dooument entitled "International Directory of Institutions for Hir* )r Eduoation in 
Agrioul turs" prepared for FAO by the International Universities Bureau in 1957 • 

Ths year 1957 vae also important in that the first full time agricultural education 
epsoialist was appointed to FAO's Headquarters staff. 

Three other aotivitiee vhioh took place in this early period may be mentioned - 
an ad hoo meeting in 1955 of vhst later beoame the Sub-Committee on Extension, 
Vocational Training in Agriculture and Homs Economios and Rural Touth of the 
European Committee on Agrioulturej participation vith UNESCO and 1LO in the 
Vooational Eduoation Training Centre for the Arabic speaking oountriss of the Near 
East! and assistance in 1958 tb® Government cf Switzerland in operating the 
first training oourse of the International Centre for Agricultural Eduoation in 
Zuri ch • 



* Direot payment >7 Member Governments to FAO for the provision of experts and 
related servioes. 
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The year 1959 brought important organizational changes enhancing the statue of 
agricultural education in FAO. The Agricultural Institutions and Services Branch 
was renamed the Agricultural Education and Administration Branoh, and combined with 
the Rural Welfare Brarioh and staff concerned with Land Tenure and Settlement to form 
the new Rural Insti tut ions aad Services Division# Also associated with this 
i e-organization was ths appointment of full time agricultural extension/* gri cultural 
education advisers to the Regional offioes in Bangkok, Cairo and Santiago* 

In 1961, a study entitled M The Present Statue of Agricultural Education 
Development in Asia and the Far East" was published* This was followed in 1963 by 
a study of the "Present Status of Agricultural Education in the Near East 11 . 

Detailed national studies, among vhioh may be mantionsd those for Malaysia, Nigeria, 
Ethiopia, Ecuador and Chile, were prepared at a later date. 

A significant expansion of FAO'a pugram of agricultural education was made 
possible by the deoisions of the Eleventh Session of ths Conference in 1961 tot 

(1) establish a Speoiel Program of Agricultural Education and Training in Africa 

uith a two-year budget of $800,000} ( 2 ) oreat: an Agricultural Education and 

Extension Branch} and (3) authorize appointment of a second full-time headquarters 
agricultural education specialiot* In 1963 the Speoial Program organized Agri- 
cultural Education Conferences for groups of African countries in Kampala, Abidjan 
and Tripoli* These were followed in 1965 by the African-wide Conference on 
Intermediate Agricultural Education and Farmer Training held in Zaria, and the 
Conferenoe on Higher Agricultural Education held in Khartoum* 

By 1965 the Organization^ work had expanded to the poii.fc zt which the 
Thirteenth Session of the Conference considered it desirable to establish Beparate 
branches for Agricultural Education and Agricultural Extension. 7b j s arrangement 

remains in force at present* 

It was also in this year that the Working Party on Coordination of Agricultural 
Training Programs in Europe first met to study the question of how these programs 
might be oriented to better serve the needs of the developing countries. 

While the Organizations Regular Program and Budget for Agricultural Education 
were expanding as described above, two significant new developments took placet 
(lj the establishment of the Expanded Technical Assistance Program in 1949} and 

(2) the establishment of ths United Nations Speoial Fund in 1959 9 both now merged 
into a single United Nations Development Program (UNDP). 

Under the Expanded Technical Assistance Program, it became possible to send 
experts to live and work in the various countries, and also to increase the number of 
national and regional training centres and meetings. The earliest agricultural 
education and training experts were those assigned to work in UNESCO sponeored 
Fundamental Eduoation Centres in Brazil, Ceylon, Liberia, Thailand, Iraq, Mexico 
(CREFAL), United Arab Republio (ASFEC), and Cambodia. Beginning about the same 
time, experts working on more formal types of agricultural education were assigned 
to Ecuador, Pi^aguay, Thailand and Morocco. 

Under ths Expanded Teohnical Assistance Program, ssvsral training centres and 
meetings on agricultural eduoation were held. The first of these was ths Training 
Centra on Vocational Teaching in Agriculture for the Near East countries held in 
Denmark in 1955* In 1963, the First Near East Seminar on Higher and Intermediate 
Agricultural Education was held in Beirut and a similar seminar for the Asia and 
Far East Region was held in Ootober 1965* The latudr seminar was followed in 
September/Ootober 1966 ty a Study Tour on Agricultural Education to the USSR for 
participants from ths cams Region. 
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A further important expansion in the Organization's work in agricultural 
e duo at ion came with the establishment of ths United Nations Speoial Fund in 1959* 
Finanoi&l aesiet&noe made available from this eouroe has permitted the provision 
of teams of exports for extsndsd periods of time, along with equipment, to assist 
governments in establishing or strengthening institutions for agricultural education 
and training* Most of the Spsoial Fund financed agricultural eduoation projeots 
are still in operation and these are described in the following seotion dealing 
with the Organization's work at present* 

In 1964 the Direotor-General of FAO *md the President of the International 
Ba nk for Reoons truotion end Development (lBRJ3) /lntsmational Development Association 
vIBA) established a cooperative agricultural program inoluding agricultural education 
as one of its oompon nts. This program is making it possible for FAO studies and 
advice to bs translated into aotion through loans granted to governments "by IBRD/llA. 
Under the Program, projeota are being identified and prepared as the baeis for 
granting loans to govsniments to strengthen or establish agricultural eduoation 
institutions. Field missions for this purpose are carried out by an Agricultural 
Education Speoialist attached to ths Cooperative Program, specialists of the Agri- 
cultural Eduoation Branch of FAO, and oonrsultanta. Since this program is 
relatively new the activities underway aro desoribed in the following seotion vhloh 
deals with the nature and soope of FAO'e work at present in the field of agri- 
cultural education. 

Ths Freedom From Hunger Campaign { FFHC ) initiated by ths Direotor-Oensral of 
FAO in I960 is an effort to increass the flow of resources not only from govsmmental 
sour ^ee but, very importantly, also from non-governmental organizations and private 
agencies to assist in promoting aoroos -tho-board agricultural development with 
particular reference to food produotion* The resouroes made available from this 
source for improving agricultural education and training are usually small in 
magnitude but frequently of very great importanoe in filling gaps in the support of 
agricultural sduoation finanoed from othei* sources* There are instances of 
individual grants of as much as $200,000 bei ig provided to set up a training oentre 
tut ths more usual grant is for several hundred or several thousand dollars to 
provi.de books or modest equipment for eduoation and training institutions* 

Another possible source of financing agricultural education projeots is the 
Fun dc- in- Trust arrangement. Governments provide funds for FAO to r.-oruit experts, 

grant and supervise fellowships or to procure equipment for improving agricultural 
eduoation and training. To data this source of finanoing has been used to a very 
limited extent in the improvement of general agricultural education. 

Scope and Nature of Work at Present 

The present work in general agricultural eduoation* embiuces a vide variety of 
aotivities inoluding surveys of agricultural education on national, and regional 



*Thia seotion is coni *ed to the Organization's work in general agricultural education 
which constitutes bu; one prrt of the total FAO program in eduoation and training. 

For example, Special Fund projeots in speoi&lized fielde of education and training - 
veterinary, forestry, fisheries, marketing, cooperatives, etc. - approved to date 
involve a Speoial Fund allocation of almost $49,000,000. Investments in eduoation 
and training under the Teohnioal Assistance component of the UK Development Program 
and under the Kegul&r Program budget are correspondingly large. 
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'base®, studies of manpower requirements, preparation of national plane for eduoation 
and training in the agricultural aeotor as a whole, preparing and supervising 
implementation of projeots for etrengthening eduoational institutions, assistanoe in 
organising seminars and training oentres in a variety of fields Inoluding teaoher 
training, preparing teaohing aateriale, granting fellowships, and oonduoting studies 
on relative effectiveness of various approaohea to agricultural eduoation. In the 
paragraphs which follow some indioation is given of the nature and magnitude of 
these activities. 

Under the Regular Program . the Speoial Program of Agricultural Training in 
Afrioa is a major aotivity when measured in terms of finanoial reeouroee involved. 
This is a continuing program initiated in 1 <? 62 , with a budget of $400,000* a year, 
for suoh purposes asi assisting governments to prepare comprehensive national plans 
for agricultural eduoation and training, oovering all levels and areas of 
specialization involved in produoing personnel required for preparation and 
implementation of agricultural development plans* advieing on the improvement of 
existing programs and institutional drawing up projeotu for acquiring finanoial and 
teohnioal assistanoe to establish or strengthen institutions inoluded in national 
plans* oonduoting short-term training oentres to vet emergency needs for improving 
performance of personnel already on the job* grenl .ng of fellowships* and 
oonduoting studies on the effectiveness of approaches to agricultural education end 
training at various levels. 

TXiring the current biennium seven general agricultural eduoation advisers, 
stationed in eeleoted locations in Afrioa to serve groups of African countries, are 
moving ahead with the preparation of oomprehenaive national plans for eduoation and 
training in the agricultural seotor and rendering such general advioe and assistanoe 
as nay be requested by governments in tueir efforts to strengthen agricultural 
eduoation. Fellowships, finanoed by the Speoial Program, have enabled trainers of 
agricultural teaohers, extension workers and youth leaders to study in Europe. 

A seoond major aotivity oarried out under the Regular Program has been the 
study of agricultural eduoation, extension and research in Latin Amerioa. This 
study was planned to oover all of Latin Amerioa on a country by oountry basis and 
was a joint effort of FAO, SOLA, OAS, IAIAS and IAD3, banded together in the Inter- 
Amerioan Committee on Agricultural Development. Leadership of the Study was 
provided by an FAO Agricultural Education Speoialist. UNESCO and the UN HP (Special 
Fund), although not members of the Committee, cooperated in the Ecuador study. In 
addition to Ecuador, studies have already been oompleted in Chile, Central Amerioa 
and Peru (the latter two under the responsibility of the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Soiences). Some of the funotiens of the Inter-Amerioan Committee on 
Agricultural Development are now being taken over ty the Inter-Amerioan Conmittee of 
the Alliance for Progress, and arrangements are being developed between FAO and other 
interested agenoies, particularly the Inter-Amerioan Institute of igri cultural 
Soienoes, to continue the studies in other Latin Amerioan countries. Added impetus 
to these studies and to the general strengthening of agricultural education and 
researoh in Latin Amerioa has been provided by the reoent session of the Inter- 
Amarloan Eoonomio and Sooial Counoil vhloh has oalled upon the Organization of 
Amerioan States, with the cooperation of FAO, to intensify work in these two fields. 



* Vhile the Kilk of these funds are direoted to general agricultural education 
activities, some are <Ureoted to payment of consultants and oonduot of training 
centres in specialized fields of food and agriculture. The specialized fields 
are receiving partioular emphasis during the current biennium. 
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Closely related to the education, research and extension studies is FAO's work 
in the establishment of national offices, in several Latin American countries, to 
provide for a continuing review of manpower requirements ~ud development for the 
agricultural seotor. This work is expected to form an important element in the 
proposed manpower projeot known as the Ottawa Plan now being initiated in Latin 
America by the International Labour Organization. A further contribution to the 
estimation of manpower requirements for the agricultural seotor is the work being 
carried out in oonneotion vith the preparation of the Indicative Wor' 1 Plan for 
Agricultural Development# 

Another Regular Program financed aotivity to whioh considerable importance is 
attached is the International Advisory Panel on Agricultural Eduoation established 
in 1965# This Panel, composed of 13 members, drawn from both the developed and 
newly developing regions of the world has been established to provide guidance to 
the FAO Secretariat in the development of its programs in the field of agricultural 
education# 

A part of the work in general agricultural education, whioh is the responsibility 
of the Agricultural Eduoation Branch, is the provision of leadership in the 
development of Organization-wide policies and coordinated programs in the broad area 
of education and training in the food and agricultural sector. The mechanism for 
bringing together all interested divisions and units within FAO for these purpor jS 
is the In ter -Divisional Working G?.oup on Agricultural Education, a group chaired by 
the Director of the Rural Institutions and Services Division# 

In addition to the specific activities described above, the continuing work of 
the Regular Program headquarters and regional staff includes consultative and 
advisory missions to member governments, recruitment of experts for field programs 
and their supervision, preparation of publications and teaching materials, 
organization and oonduot of meetings and cooperation in the activities of other 
agencies. 

As vaB indicated in an earlier section, the Special Fund sector of the United 
Nations Development Program is a major source of finanoing for FAO field activities. 
The number and value of projeots in the area of general agricultural education and 
training approved to date by the UNDP (SF) are indicated in the following table:- 
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TABLE 1. Approved UNDP (Speoial Fund) Projeots in General Agricultural 
Eduoation and Training Currently in Operation or Completed 



Country 


Projeot 


US Dollar Value of 
UNDP Allocation 


Algeria 


Aooelerated Training of Agricultural 
Teohnioiana 


1,381,700 


Bolivia 


Faculty of Agrioulture, Coohnbanba 
(COMPLETED 3/65) 


375,000 


Burundi 


Agricultural Teohnioal Institute, Kitega 


1,146,100 


Colombia 


Agricultural Training and Researoh, Cauca 
Valley (COMPLETED 4 / 66 ) 


931,700 


Eouador 


Faculty of Agriculture and Veterinary 
Medioine, Quito 


1,240,800 


Ecuador 


Faoulty of Agriculture and Veterinary 
Medioine, Guayaquil 


1,139,000 


Quinea 


National Agricultural Sohool, Kindi a 


1 , 866,500 


Liberia 


College of Agriculture and Forestry, 
Monrovia 


1,552,900 


Mauritania 


Agricultural Training and Extension 
Centre, Kaedi 


943,500 


Trinidad ana 


Agricultural and Forestry Training, 


695,000 


Tobago 


Eastern Caribbean Farm and Forestry 
Institute 




Tunisia 


Training Staff for Agricultural Eduoation 
and Produotion 


1,601,400 


UAH » 


M&nsoura Polyteohnio Institute 
(Agricultural Seotion) 


696,528 


Upper Volta 


Agricultural Training Centre, 
Bobo-Dloulasso 


1 , 040,900 


Uruguay 


Faoulty of Agriculture, University of 
the Republio 


1,298,000 


B a Regional Froje 


iots 




Latin Amerioa 1 


I Inter-Anerioan Institute of Agricultural 
1 Soienoes 


4 , 001,000 



TOTAL i 19>930,028 



• Sub-oontraot froo UNESCO 



o 
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This 11 0 t inoludea only those projeots vhioh are predominantly general agricultural 
eduoation and training. Another very important projeot which inoludea eduoation 
along with researoh and extension la the one providing $1,714|300 for further 
strengthening of these three areas of work in Chapingo, Mexioo. In at least seven 
additional countries, requests for Special Fund assistanoe in strengthening agri- 
cultural eduoation have been prepared with the aid of FAO and are now in an advanoed 
stage of consideration by UNDP (Speoial Fund). 

Of relatively lees current importanoe as a souroe of support for the FAO field 
program is the Teohnloal Assistance ooaponent of the UN Development Program. 

During the 19^7/68 biennium, spaoialists in agricultural eduoation are or will be 
working in Botswana, Brazil, British Honduras, Cameroun, Congo (Brazzaville), India, 
Malawi, Paraguay, Swaziland, Yemen (2), and in Western Samoa. 

The FAO/lBRD Cooperative Program has participated in miseions vhioh are expected 
to result in the granting of loans for strengthening agricultural education in 
Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ivory Coast, Nioaragua, Senegal and Sierra 
Leone. Aotivitiee under this Program are expeoted to expand in the near future to 
the point where it beoomes a most important element in FAO's total support to the 
strengthening of agricultural eduoation. 

Examples of Freedom from Hunger Campaign (FFHC) support to general agricultural 
education are given in Table 2. 



Table 2. FFHC Support to General Agricultural Eduoation 



Country 


Pro jeot 


US Dollar Value of 
UNDP allocation 


Lesotho 


Maseru Agricultural Sohool. New 
buildings and equipment. Provision 
of one Looturer in Agriculture. 


250,000 


Ca-neroun 


Assistanoe to National College of 
Agrioulture, Dsohang. 


750 




Equipping Library of Agricultural 
Sohool, College of Arts, Soienoe and 
Teohnology, Baobui. 


2,600 


Kenya 


Books for Ekabu Agricultural Training 
Centre 


1,300 


Western Samoa 


Text books, South Paoifio Regional 
College of Tropioal Agrioulture, 
Alafua. 


1,500 


Ecuador 


Assistanoe to Agricultural Vooational 
Training Schools 


20,000 
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Conduct of Headquarters activities and support of all field programs if; the 
responsibility of the Agricultural Education Branoh which has a Rome-baaed staff of 
11 members consisting of* the Chief , six Agricultural Eduoaticn Specialists and a 
Teaching Materials Officer financed from Regular Program funds j two Agricultural 
Education Officers financed from UNDP (Special Fund) Agency overhead costs j and one 
Agricultural Eduoation Officer assigned to the FAO/lBRD Cooperative Program. At the 
Regional and Sub-Regional levels, the Headquarters staff is supported by one Agri- 
cultural Education Officer in Latin America, seven in Africa, and the part-time 
servioe of Agricultural Education/Agricultural Extension officers in the Near East 
and Asia and the Far East offices, all financed from the Regular Program* The 
current number of field posts, not al3 of which are filled, is 



FAQ * Philosophy and Guidelines for Advice on Agricultural Education 

While a narration of responsibilities, the historical development of programs 
and of the current scope of activities is of interest, no exposition of FAO's role in 
agricultural education would be oomplete without some statement of the philosophy 
whioh diotates the nature and content of its agricultural education program* The 
keystone of this philosophy is that all agricultural education and training must be 
development oriented, that any programs and institutions established in member 
oountriee must meri c a claim on the us® of eoarce resources by making a maximum 
contribution to development* Experience acquired in developing the Organ!. 1 nation’s 
program, as described earlier in this paper, has led to certain tentative broad 
conclusions which ' >llectively constitute the general philosophy and Berve as gv le- 
lines in advising member governments* It is fully appreciated that the situation in 
each oountry, and at varying stages of development, is different and that conoluBU.iS 
drawn and advioe offered need to be modified accordingly* There is, however, a 
growing body of experience, gained in many different countries, indicating that 
certain approaches to the organization and development of education and training in 
the fields of food and agriculture are much more likely to lead to satisfactory, 
efficient and economioal results, than others* Among the guidelines evolved as a 
result of the Organization's work in agricultural education and training are the 
followings 

Planning the development of agricultural education and training 

1. in urgent need exists in most developing countries for a carefully prepared 
overall plan for agricultural education and training, appropriately related to both 
the national agricultural development plan and the national system of education. 

Suoh a plan will provide for the establishment of a properly integrated struoture, 
encompassing the numbers and types of institutions which will be most effective and 
economical in meeting the requirements for personnel at all levels and specializations 
in the food and agricultural seotor* Comprehensive plans, based upon surveys of 
manpower requirements, the existing stook of trained personnel and the capaoity and 
quality of existing training institutions, are essential if the urgent development 
needs of countries with limited resources are to be met. Only within such a 
framework can both national and external resources be utilized with maximum efficiency 

2. Before recommending the establishment of new institutions, involving capital and 
reourrent finanoial implications, it is considered wise to examine the possibility of 
reorienting or expanding existing institutions and services to meet newly defined 
needs. This approaoh is essential if the establishment of more institutions than a 
country can support, either in terms of total outlay or per 6tudent cost, is to be 
avoided. 
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3* Agricul tural eduoatlon and training programs and faoilities, particularly In 
newly developing countries, need to be geared to the aotual preparation of personnel 
for speoifio types of employment* Few oountries oan afford the widespread type of 
generalized agricultural education whioh turns out a student ready for employment 
only after subsequent Job-oriented training in another institution. 

4* To provide for the most effsotive use of limited resouroes, and to lay the 
foundations for effective cooperation between speoiolized interests involved in 
agrioul tural development, the number of separ.\te specialized training faoilities 
should be kept to a minimum. Many specialized oourses oan utilize certain basio 
faoilities and staff in oonmon. Further, if the veterinarian, the agriculturist, 
the forester and the home economist oan all be trained in the same institution, 
there is a muoh greater ohance of their oooperating well as a team in the field 
after their studies are completed* 

5* Every attempt ehould be made to minimize the number of levels for whioh 
separate faoilities are established. Two questions may be raised* (a) is it 
essential to have more than one level of teohnical eduoation between mere training 
in skills and the university, or oould there be one intermediate level institution, 
the level of which varied according to stagas of development} and (b) can an 
institution established primarily to operate at one level offer instruction at other 
levels? In conneotion with this second point, the question arises of whether 
separate facilities for pre-service and in-service training are essential. 

Agricultural education and t he school system 

6, There is an impressive volume of expeviei.ee leading to the oonclusion that the 
teaohing of vocational agriculture in schools may be of questionable value in 
producing future farmers or agricultural technicians. There are several reasons. 

One reason is the difficulty of designing a piogram whioh simultaneously prepares 
for either farming, employment as a tochnioian, or for admission to a higher level 
of education. A second reason is that the general eduoation system is seldom ve31 
equipped in terms of philosophy, familiarity with the requirements of agricultural 
development, or access to field facilities to do the type of praotical training 
required fer preparation of farmers or technioLans. Then, too, vooational training 
in agriculture should not begin too early - possibly not before about 1 6 years of 
age* All of these considerations suggest that school education, at the primary and 
seoondary levels, might better be conoentrated on providing a sound general education 
inoluding the soiences, oriented in euoh a way as to promote a real interest in 
agrioulture and an appreciation of its fundamental importance in the life of the 
people and national progress and development. In this way the eohool system oan 
make a positive and essential contribution by laiilding sound foundations for 
subsequent vooational and teohnloal training viloh oan generally be d:ne more 
effectively in different institutions under different management* 

Farmer training 

7* Perhaps the first and most significant thing to be said about farmer training 
is that it should be given to, and speoifioally adapted to ths needs of, those who 
have both ths possibility and incentive to farm. Farm sohools, that is, schools 
within the educational system, established with the objeot of training prospective 
farmers, have for a variety of reasons seldom proved suooseeful, In faot, suoh 
eduoational faoilities have frequently been uaei by pupils as a means of getting 
further eduoation to seek paid employment outside agriculture. A more likely and 
less expensive way of interesting young peoplo :.n farming as a oaxeer and commencing 
to teaoh them praotioal skills has been through voluntary out-of-school informal 
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activities such as the 4-H Club movement and Young Farmers 1 Clubs • Vocational 
training is likely to be most effective when it forms an integral part of a broad 
agricultural development effort which makes available land under favourable tenure 
arrangements, technical advice, credit, production requieites, marketing arrangements, 
and reasonable living oonditione - that is as part of a program which makes fanning 
both possible and attractive. 

8. In some countries, a fair measure of success has attended the relatively recent 
development of Farmer Training Centres, the primary purpose of which is to give 
residential short course training to practising farmers, their wives, and in some 
oases farmers' eons, in general agriculture and specialized topios. This type of 
training has the advantage that it ie given to people already engaged in farming who 
are willing and able to put into praotice on their own farms what is taught and 
demonstrated at these institutions. A whole range of other courses in such subjects 
afl home economioa, cooperative management and community development are taught at a 
number of these farm institutes which are also used for in-service training of field 
extension staff. Perhaps the greatest need to-day is for a study of the economics 
of this approach as compared to other means of bringing farmers up to date on 
improved agricultural practices. 

Intermediate level training 

9. In most of the developing countries, the training of technicians at the lower 
and middle levels of agricultural education is probably the most urgently needed, 
often the least well-developed, and yet the one which countries can best afford in 
terms of both training and employment costs* This type of training is most 
effectively and economically provided within the environment in which those who are 
trained will subsequently work. There is still, in many countries, a very great 
need for guidance in establishing realistic objectives and in developing this type 
of training on sound and practical lines. In particular, the facilities in such 
matters ae a teaching farm, farm workshop, teaching equipment and aids, are often 
totally inadequate tc the needs of this type of training. 

10. It is also often not recognized that the whole aim and purpose of intermediate 
level training to produce agricultural technicians is fundamentally different from 
that of university level training for research and professional level agriculturists. 
The work of these two groups of trained persons, the middle level technician and the 
university graduate, is different but complementary. Too often the training of a 
middle level institution is weak in the proper teaching of practical skills and on 
the theoretical side is the pale shadow of a university degree course. There is 
thus much scope for the development of sound concepts of middle-level technical 
training and evolving the means by which this can effectively be done. 

11. Both at the intermediate and university levels, there is a need to supplement 
training in the basio and applied soienceB and technology with courses in economics 
and the social soiences. It is, of course, essential for trained persons to have 
technical knowledge but it is equally important that they understand the economio 
implications of the application of new technology and know how to transfer this 
knowledge and convince others to apply it. 

12. There may be merit in siting pre-service and in-service intermediate level and 
farmer training at regional, area, or district centres where an applied experimental 
station, oredit, farm supplies, market facilities and other agricultural development 
services are also sited. A part of the training may then be undertaken within 
operatic al programs, whioh later employ those trained. Training is thus 
specifically adapted to looal requirements. 
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Higher agricultural eduoation 

13* There are very great advantages in plaoing a oollege or faculty of agTioulture 
within the framework of a university* Such a faoulty oan draw upon the resources 
of other faculties and on oommon administrative and accommodation facilities, 
making possible reduced oosts per student* As future leaders and deoision makers 
in agriculture, students of agriculture must acquire an appreciation of the inter- 
relationship of agricultural and non- agricultural disciplines in the promotion of 
agricultural development* Acquisition of this appreciation is facilitated when 
the faoulty of agriculture is olosely associated ^lth other faculties. In research 
also, the faoulty of agriculture can gain greatly from close association with other 
univerticy research interests in the physioal, biologioal and sooial soiences as 
well as in many applied fields of research (nutrition)* It must also he remembered 
that plaoing agricultural studies et a university gives an important measure of 
prestige to agriculture as a worthy and important profession. 

14* There is an obvious and pressing need in many countries to acsooiate higher 
agricultural education and its rosearoh interests more olosely with external 
researoh activities and with the work of the field extension services. The 
development of oloser and more effeotive working relationships is not necessarily 
aohieved, however, by plaoing the administration of these other activities under the 
university* There is considerable merit, especially for countries engaged In 
planned development, in concentrating in one plaoe, administrative responsibility 
for all of the services direotly involved* applied researoh, extension, training, 
oredit, organization of farm supplies and marketing, eto. The faculty should 
train researoh scientists and senior extension personnel. It should also 
participate in planning the national agricultural research program and in conducting 
portions of the agreed programs. Administration of national programs of agri- 
cultural research and extension may, however, be so demanding as to detract unduly 
from the essential eduoational task, and would certainly create difficult problems 
of coordinating extension and applied researoh with other essential agricultural 
developmeni services. 

General 

15 * The stag.) has been reached when a considerably higher proportion of technical 
and financial assistance resouroes should be devoted to development of local 
institutions and programs as opposed to finanoing education and training abroad, 

This observation applies with particular foroe to most types of education and 
training below university level where the economios of training the relatively large 
numbers involved and the necessity for speoifio adaptation to ecological, 
sooiological and linguistio oharaoteristios of th 9 environment in which those 
trained will work, generally prohibit training abroad. Undergraduate, and most 
forms of post graduate agricultural education oan be better adapted to actual 
requirements if carried out locally, but the oost of this level of education may 
be prohibitive for the smaller countries. In suoh esses arrangements for use of 
facilities in neighbouring oountri.es, where conditions are not too different, merit 
consideration. External assistance to national institutions in larger countries 
of a region willing to admit students from neighbouring countries, deserves 
particularly favourable consideration. There will, of course, always be a need 
for forei^i study in the case of certain types of post graduate education, and 
short-tern specialized training, requiring highly specialized facilities and staff, 
or where the numbers to be trained are too r mall to warrant establishment of looal 
faoilitie: * 
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1 6. The extraordinary expansion in the number and size of institutions of agri- 
cultural eduoation in many of the developing oountries has raised the urgent problem 
of suitable training for those going into teaohing of agrioultuxe as a career. At 
present virtually no specialized faoilities for this exist in these oountries* It 
may be that an integrated program of agricultural eubjeot matter oombined with 
eduoational prinoiples and methodology may be the best vay of meeting this urgent 
need. There is soope for experiment in this field whioh may* among other 
possibilities* involve university faculties of agriculture and eduoation, in 
oombined projeots. 

The above points are in no way intended as a comprehensive statement of the 
FAO approaoh to agricultural eduoation and training. There are other significant 
issues to be treated and the arguments supporting the points made oan be elaborated. 
In faot* eaoh of the groups of points might serve ae the eubjeot for an artiole in a 
future issue of this review. 



Concluding Observations 

FAO is the agenoy within the UN system eetablished to deal with all aspeots 
of agricultural development. Eduoation and training are an integral and 
increasingly important part of the Organization f s total program. Vork in this 
broad field falls into two main oategorieai (l) general agricultural eduoation and 
training* and (2) eduoation and training in specialized areae suoh as forestry* 
fisheries, veterinary medioine* marketing* cooperatives* eto. The subjeot of this 
artiole is primarily tho first of these oategori.es which currently involves a staff 
of 11 Headquarters* 7 full and 2 p:\rt time Feglonal* and about 32 field offioers. 
Special Fund projects currently under operation involve & Speoial Fund allooation of 
more than $18*000*000. Additional work is financed by UNDP (Teohnical Assistanoe), 
FAO/lBRD Cooperative Program, Regular Program* Freedom from Hunger Campaign and funds 
provided direotly by governments for speoifio aotivities. The work is oharaoterized 
by & strong development orientation intended to assist governments in developing 
national plans and oomponent institutions for eduoation and training whioh will be 
moat effeotive and eoonomical in preparing personnel for the speoifio kinds and 
numbers of jobs to be filled in preparation and implementation of agricultural 
development plans. 
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TOWARDS RURAL UNIVERSITIES IK AFRIC A 

by 

Professor M.A, Nour 

Dean, Faculty of Agriculture 
University of Khartoum 



Formal agricultural education in Afrioa is of recent origin* It dates back 
for only two or three generations* Tet agriculture as a practice and a means cf 
living has been with us for thousands of years. Prompted by the she©? necessity 
of providing subsistence for man and his family, and the struggle against the 
hazards of nature, traditional father-to-son training has proceeded throughout the 
ages. 



In Afrioa, man has sought sustenance from the land in the form of animalB and 
crops, and in bo doing has developed agricultural practices by trial and error which 
are in harmony with the environment. Thus, even today, nomadism and shifting 
cultivation are practised. These traditions are not only adopted by successive 
generations, but are tested and re-adapted through evolution and 'oommunity selection* 
as a result of ohanging needs or changing social and physical environments* Now, as 
before, there is an underlying oore of traditional training in existence* So, 
although in Africa this form of education has been practised for centuries, we have 
only very recently beoome aware of the need to do more than this. 

It is safe to say that the soientifio approaoh to agriculture in Africa would 
probably have received less attention had it not been for the European influenoe. 
Growing awareness of the need to copy western models increased when Africans lived 
under the umbrella of the Vest. Further, the oreation of schools, colleges and 
universities in Africa has brought into clearer focus the possibility of better 
material standards of living. In Afrioa, the only way to aohieve this is to improve 
agricultural production through a proper unders tending of the environment and the 
adoption of measures which will successfully harness and oontrol it. 

An *61ite* has been oreated in Africa through education, both in agriculture 
and general culture. Ihe resulting eooial cleavage has had two effeots, one good 
and one bad. The good result is that the ■dlite* olaes has taken over the 
leadership of our respective nations from oolonial rule after independence. The 
bad one is that this class was not mentally prepared to aocept the arduous 
responsibility of improving oonditione of living by developing agricultural 
production, Vhy were the comparatively few trained Africans not prepared to nset 
the challenge of leadership in rural development, in the same way as they were 
happy to take over the responsibility of politio&l and administrative tasks? The 
answer is obvious i it is more glamorous vand comfortable) to administer and rule 
through oentralized urban organizations than to extend knowledge under hard rural 
conditions. So the farmer and the development of his land - although the baokbone 
of the Afrioan economy - received little attention, and even less imaginative 
appreciation by policy and deoiaion makers. The few trained Africans had their 
eyes set on urban life and the f prestige* it seems to offer. 
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In the 9udan f as In all the other Afrioan countries I have visited, one hears 
tvo very' familiar thanes i (l) the national inoone depende almost entirely on 
agriculture and yet (2) etudont* do not wish to take agriculture as a o&reer. They 
prefer the vhite-oollar Jobe like those aseooiated with the Lav, This may he due 
to an urban-loving propensity ooupled with a fear of the , dlrt l and hardship of 
rural life. Further, there is more money and aeourity to be obt» J ned in the 
praotioe of the one than the other. Of oourse, migration to tovn^ and cities is 
universal. It is not restricted to the *dlite* eduoated class in Afrioa or 
elsewhere. 

Tet the piotuxe in Afrioa ie somewhat distorted. In more developed countries, 
migration to urban industrial oentrea is oreated by the demand for labour and is 
also stimulated by mechanisation of agriculture. In Afrioa, however, inoreassd 
migration to towns (as a result of eduoation) has highlighted under*- employment in 
rural communities and intensified unemployment in the urban oentres. This is one 
aspeot. The other is that higher level eduoation resulted in an urban-loving 
•dlite 1 pressing for employment in the towns for the sake of material oomfort and 
the oraving for *power posts*. 



The *0raft of Western Agricultural Eduoation Systems on to Afrloan Sooiety 

In Franoe, Italy, Germany and Britain, where the first (wee tt.m~ type) 
uni verel ties arose, aoademio disciplines euoh as Agriculture or Engineering were 
not acknowledged. Originally all the universities of Europe taught theology end 
the humanities. They sprang up in semi-rural areas Uit quickly assumed the role 
of eduoating the , dlite t , and the aristooraoy. The 1 technologies 1 were then 
beneath the dignity of the aoadetioss these subjeots were suboequently assigned, 
as in Germany and other European oountriea, to institutes away from the universi ties, 
evidently because they did not wish to entertain in their midat such mundane topios.* 

After the Industrial Revolution, and with the ra^id development of industrial 
urban oapital, the professions of physioal and ohemioal technologies beoams luorative. 
So, while better brains were gradually attraotod to engineering, agriculture as a 
teohnology sank into even deeper oblivion, The importance of the application of 
soienoe to agriculture as a discipline in the university was realised in Europe only 
after the firet World War, and the study of agrioultuie as a university discipline wan 
effectively and persistently enoouraged only as a result of the Seoond World War, 
Hunger in wartime and now the prospeot of hunger resulting from the ‘explosion* of 
the world population has substantially stimulated the development of agriculture both 
ae an industry and as a discipline. 

The weowra oonoept of a University was recently exported to the f under- 
developed* oountriea in Afrioa, Asia and South Amerioa that fell under the domain 
of Europe, This western oonoept was aooepted more or less unohallenged, Kuch 
earlier, universities were oreated in North Amerioa. The settlers in North Amerioa, 
however, managed to mould the idea of a University to suit the needs of their new 



# in Cambridge when the Chair for Agriovltuxe was established in 1899 $ the current 
aoadeaio , & reaction then was "however harmless, it may be to try an experiment in 
this direction, the question whether these 1 bread studies* are really things a 
University should touoh is a very open one”. 
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environment. The western fora of university was a 'graft', taken straight from 
an European urban setting and plaoed into sin Afrioan environment. It was sure to 
suffer from severe wilt if not death# The first 'graft' oame from Durham 
University on to Fouroh Bay in Sierra Leone, vliioh brought an affiliation between 
the University and Pourait Bay College of theology and humanities. That was some 
90 years ago# Fourah Bey University College, the oldest in Afrioa, still has no 
faculty of Agriculture. Needless to add, Sierra Leouians are predominantly 
agriculturists# 



Four Fundamental Points 

I wish to draw attention to four fundamental points *- 

(1) If Sir Erio Ashby (from whose writings the term 'graft' is borrowed) has some 
guarded reflections on the total sucoess of the experiment in higher eduoation in 
Africa,, then I submit that its weakness is deoidedly more evident in respeot of 
Agriculture# The urban university faculty of agriculture, be it in Sham bat, 

Iegon, Kinshasa, Ibadan or Makorere has done little to influenoe rural sooiety and 
provide it with the appropriate leadership# There are numeroui justifications put 
forward for this - sooial, staffing, language, finanoe or experienoe - but there iB 
an underlying and inherent limiting faotor. The faculty, by dint of its statutory 
links with ths urban university, tended to be influenced by the "oity M faculties, 
and henoe to be involved in two largely oontradiotory funotione. One was to be in 
harmony with the "oity M faoultieai the other to initiate and direot thought toward 
rural development# Nevertheless, if faoulties of Agriculture had originally been 
planted in a rural setting too far removed from the intelleotual influenoe of the 
urban university they would probably have failed even to germinate# 

(2) Li the belief that Agriculture is not a "status" oooupatlon the graduate in 
Agriculture has tended to beoome a government agent vested with authority to give 
it glons and glamour# Ky views on this matter may be ohallenged, but it is true 
that agricultural field offioers (the titls itself suggests oommand) have inepeoted 
the fi«ld and the farmer rather than advising and imparting knowledge to him# 

Many still believe that their main task ie to direot the farmer, and, if possible, 
rural nooiety, by - benevolent set of regulations and orders based on the authority 
of soienoe as applied to egrloulture# The offioer frequently has ths title of 
Inspector of Agrioulture# Thus, faculties of agriculture in Afrioa oame to acoept 
with little ohallsnge the authoritarian outlook of its graduates when they beoame 
government offioiale. Indeed without that romanoe of authority many students 
would not have ohosen Agrioulture &a a oareer# 

(3) In English-speaking Afrioa, where faoulties superseded diploma-awarding schools 
of Agrioulture, or when new university faoulties of agrioulture were launohed, a 
rigid emphasis was plaoed by the planners upon 'aoademio standards'# But the 
meaning and oontent of this term is relative, flexible and vague. For example, a 
good deal of discussion still oocurs about the oomp&rative aoademio standards of 
British, Frenoh, Am er loan and Russian degress and diplomas. To leave aside a 
oomplex (and sensitive) topio in order to look at it from an Afrioan point of view, 

I venture to state that in a oommendable attempt to aohleve and maintain an aoademio 
'international gold standard', muoh imaginative thought has been compromised. 

Kh artoum University developed almost exclusively on the basis of similar 
oourses aimed at similar aoademio standards. In par 1 , this meant that the examiners 
from London University were satisfied with the oourses taught and were convinoed 
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that the student in Khartoum attained academio statue in examination comparable to 
London# ThiB is a generalization, tut it is essentially true. Whereas a London 
examiner in Chemistry, Baoteriology or even Economios is admirably suited to assess 
a syllabus or a soript, the position in Agriculture is 'by comparison more complex. 
Locking back (and being vise after the event l ) a different and more imaginative 
agricultural oourse oould have been projected without compromising ‘academio 
standards 1 . The forces of historical association and the ‘home 1 patterns of 
agricultural education played deoisive roles. 

The resulting oourses leading to the first degree oame to reveal striking 
similarities to that of London, not only in content and structure alone Iwt also 
in objeotive. In Shaobat, as in London, we found ourselves aiming at the general 
degree in Agriculture. And herein lies the major weakness of the 'graft* • The 
underlying objeotiveo of the London general agricultural degree - most fashionable 
just after the last war - aimed at pro&uoing soientifioally enlightened farm 
managers and advisory officers# The course, therefore, was tailored to fit these 
Objectives. In all sincerity, London's paternal sentiment was that our graduates 
would do the same* If that v&a possible, It would have been an ideal plan. 

London even insisted that we have our own 'model* University Farm, primarily to 
show students aoientifio farming. But all our graduates beoaae absorbed ae 
employees in the Ministry of Agriculture. The oovree that is made to produce an 
enlightened farmer and manager in a developed oountry, however, does notr 
neoeasarily fit and equip the agricultural adviser and the planner in Government 
servioe for a developing oountry. In the former, one deals with the phys^oal, 
biological and eoonomic environment of the farm. In the developing oountry, on 
Other hand, one deals in the first plaoe with an emerging sooial environment and » 
establishment of influence through dedioated leadership. 

Nevertheless, the general degree system of London University paid dividends, 
but in a different way from that originally foreseen. Toe mors aoademioally 
inclined graduates were lured away from the gloss of authority and into the domain 
of further studies, They were sent abroad for higher degrees and many of them 
have come baok to staff the Research Stations and to beoome reabsorbed se leoturers 
in the Faculty. Bone of our graduates beoame a farmer and only one or two beoame 
farm managers. Those who did not take up researoh or teaohing became competent in 
their respective executive oareers by hard experience and self-eduoation. 

(4) In almost all forms of sooiety, formal education originates as a masculine 
property. Womens * eduoation comes in the wake of their sooial emergence. When 
the Idea of the University was exported to Afrioa during the last thirty years it 
still had on exolusive bias towards serving masculine education. Needless to add, 
it found the African sooiety dominated by men, eepeoially in its Islamio seotore. 
Comparatively little awareness was shown by these newly-introduced institutions of 
the need for training in better home and rural community development, and for 
better infant and okild oare. Girls, like boys, beoaae lured by the urban 
university and jobs in the oity# The drain of brain power and human creativity 
aoted on both sexes and away from rural development. This resulted in two trends 
(a) the rural areas remained comparatively stagnant and (b) migration to urban 
dletriots involved considerable numbers of men and women of quality. 

In this brief acoount of the interaction between the western type of university 
faculty of agriculture and society, I have drawn toy generalisation almost entirely 
from experience pertaining to British-modelled Universities, The British, more 
readily than the French, allowed their higher educational syeteas to travel overseas 
and influence sooietiea in their own grounds. Up to the present the two recently 
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oreated Universities in Senegal and Ivory Coast on the French design have no 
faoulties of Agriculture. The Frenoh and other western-style University systems 
have had little time on ifrioan soil to make possible a realistio assessment of 
their effeot on sooiety. 

I have purposely stressed the weaknesses of the .'graft 1 in this appraisal. 

Its merits are dear and tangiblej the viability* effectiveness* resilience and 
respeot this new experiment has aohieved in Afrioa is in itself enough evidence of 
its sucoess. In stressing what soem to me to be weaknesses :>f fundamental nature, 
I am also seeking to promote further thinking about controversial ideas which are 
very topio&l. 



Towards Rural Universities 



It ie evident from what has been said above, that I advocate a bold attempt at 
establishing new Universities with a dear orientation towards agriculture and rural 
community development. I erpeot that in the next five to ten years Afrioa will see 
the birth of more universities and institutions of higher learning. It is vise now 
to refleot on the need, nature, sizs and funotion of the future trends in higher 
agricultural education in Africa. This is a vast topio tut I shall refer to only 
two important aspeota of it, viz. the size and the struoture of future rural 
universities in Africa. 

Size 



The question of optimum size for a univereity and the ratio of student numbers 
to national population has been widely disouseed in reoent years. This ratio is 
estimated to be 0.6 per cent in Fr&noe, 1*4 per cent in the U.S.S.B. and 1.8 per oent 
in the U.S.A. In the Sudan the ratio is 0.02 per oent and, exoeptlag the United 
Arab Republio (where the ratio is higher than in Europe), the other Afrioan countries 
are oomparable to the Sudan « 

The 10-Tear Development Plan of the Republio of the Sudan (1962/1972) gives as 
a conservative estimate a need for about 1,000 agricultural graduates. It is 
unlikely that ve will a o hi eve more than half this target. On the other hand, 
pressure from eeoondary eohoole is rapidly mounting. Thus, it is estimated that 
even with the present ‘gold standard 1 intake regulations, the University of Khartoum 
oan aooept only half the eligible applloante from eohoole ty 1967* In 1965 it 
aooepted approximately 650 studente, almost all those eligible ty our standards of 
entry. Thus, ths Sudan oan Justifiably support a new University in two years time, 
or alternatively the University of Khartoum should double ite intake* But taking 
more students (than 850) means even more Arte and Soonomioe graduates, and henoe a 
greater lnorcase in the 'gilts' unemployment. This problem is already with us in 
the Sudan, 

Today planning of university else (at least in the Sudan) is taking into aooount 
this unemployment problem. Some systematic seleotion of intake may have to be 
developed to off-eet this 'inflationary 1 tendenoy. With their inherent limitations 
(Imposed by an urban philosophy and setting) our faoulties of agriculture are unable 
to oops with this bulge however muoh they attempt a stretohlng operation. A 
faculty planned and built to oater for a 10 to 20 student intake oan expand to an 
intako of 50 tut not one of 500, To envisage an intake of 500 one must think along 
the lines of starting a university, not simply expanding a faculty. 
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Universities may be as large as 100,000 students - as are those of California 
and Paris - or as small as a few thousand or several hundred students, as in almost 
all Afrioa. The Bobbins Committee Report on Higher Education in the U#K. suggests 

8.000 - 10,000 students, including post-graduates, as an optimun size. This may well 
be a suitable size for Europe and industrially developed countries. But any attempt 
to inorease the present University of Khartoum to 10,000 students from its present 
2,500 will give rise to two limitations! first, the twlk of the inorease will go to 
Arts and Economios, and a disproportionately small number to Agrioulture, and 
secondly, the problem of ’flits* giving rice to under-employment as well as 
unemployment will be proportionately aggravated. For an urban university in Africa, 

I venture to suggest that the optimum number should be 2,000 - 3,000 students. 

If tLls is accepted, and taking into acoount the pressure from secondary schools, 
then the Sudan can start now to launch a new rural university and yet still fail to 
meat educational needs# If urban universities today are to bo levelled off at 

2.000 - 3f000 & rural university should have a muoh higher figure of 8,000 - 10,000, 
because the output of these new universities is in great demand today and should 
increase for generations to come. This statement is naturally based on the 
assumption that the university will be motivated by deep conviotion and pride in the 
agricultural profession, whioh it effectively imparts to its students and radiates 
by extra-mural activities into its rural environs ant# 

Structure 



The Land Grant Universities of the U#S,A, have often been oited as a suitable 
model for universities in developing countries# This may well be true but it may 
not. Their baaio historical concepts and ideals have a great deal to offer# 

The Laud Grant College Aot of a hundred years ago was designed to stimulate the 
growth of a developing rural community in new virgin lands. Likewise, Africa now 
is largely a developing rural community in very similar circumstances. But Land 
Grant Colleges evolved into ’modern* State Universities serving the needs of a rioh 
and a largely urbanised community. To try to adapt the present State Universities 
to fit our needs would be unwise and unrealistic. Obviously, the most realietio 
way to design new rural universities in Africa is by oritioally examining our own 
existing systems and modifying them in such a way as to vitalize rural life and 
its economy. 

The new university must have at its core a strong Sohoel of Agrioulture. 

Other important ’servicing 1 tchools are, Soience, Eduoation, Home and Community 
Development and (for laok of a better name) a School of Humanities, The degrees 
awarded muBt all bear the same title, to avoid eventual fraotionation of the Schools 
and the tendenoy for them to become separate academio entitles, like existing 
faculties today. 

All students srust take the b&sio oourses in Solenco and Agriculture and seleot 
a minimum number of supporting coursos from the ot) *r Sohools, There must be a 
definite trend towards specialization, but on a broad basis, tapering to a final 
year in whioh ooureee (and a dissertation) culminate to produce a graduate with a 
measure of competence in one field of specialization but not exolusiYely so# The 
oourse oould be of five years duration and the etudentB s? ould be drawn direot from 
fourth grade seoondary. 

Could euoh an institution be justifiably considered by oritios as a glorified 
Institute of Agriculture or a Pclyteohnio Sohool of Agriculture? Perhaps two 
additional end essential features in the proposal would invalidate such oritiola 

(l) The rural university must be olosely associated with the experimental 

station, both physically and functionally# 
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(2) Its Sohool of Eduoation should have the mandate of the Government to 
administer the extension service of the rural oonummity in its area. 

These last two funotions, together vith formal teaching and research programs, 
refleot strongly the desirable influenoe of the Land Grant University oonoept. 



development and future role of Urban University Faculties of Agriculture 

Many institutions, like Mologioal units, were bora, they prospered, produoed, 
served their funotion and died. They were superseded by new and more adaptable 
units of learning. The phyeioal struoture of suoh institutions may still remain, 
but the funotions they originally served usually beoamw obsolete or outmoded. 

Is the fate of the present urban facilities of Agriculture in Afrioa pointing 
towards atrophy and natural death? The answer is not simple, beoause the development 
of the whole sooio-eoonomio system in eaoh environment determines whether euoh 
institutions live and grov, or whether they stagnate and perish. 

Assuming that eooial and economio development justifies the oontinuance of 
existing Faculties, how oan they beat serve aooiety side-by-side vith the new rural 
universities in whioh agriculture is oentral and supreme? In advooating the 
development of rural universities are we oreating mutual antagonisms between the old 
urban 'dlite 1 and the new rural intelligentsia? This would be a tiresome and 
wasteful exercise whioh need not occur. In faot they have a joint part to play in 
the promotion of national development. 

In this oonneotion, may I make some observations based on my experience as a 
teacher and administrator. 

The Faculty of Agrioulture, Sham bat, one of the oldest in Afrioa, has passed 
through its adolesoent troubles successfully. The predominantly Sudanese st?»ff 
are as veil qualified and dedioated as one oan hope to find anywhere in the world. 

Its physioal faoilities are adequate for purpoees of teaohlng and research. Until 
the Sudan takes the bold step of launohing rural uaiversi ties, this faculty will have 
to shoulder the tremendous and exaoting task of providing leadership in the vast 
field of agricultural production and rural development. This task is not peculiar 
to Shaabat# Makerere, Kuaaai, Logon, Alasaya have similar responsibilities. Ours, 
however, are quantitatively different beoause we are the only faoulty of Agriculture 
in the largest oovntry in Africa. 

Vhat has been achieved by this Faoulty so far has been summarised in a recent 
artiole in the U.K. journal ■N' ure ,# . But a great deal more needs to be done, 
arising from the following ooi ^derations, 

(1) Studente have been partly negleoted, beoause they are often taken for 
granted. Ve need to teaoh them with more zeal, and with a oonsoious 
effort to inoreaee their awareness of rural needs for development. 

(2) The staff must be enoouraged to produce more textbooks and publications 
so that, amongst other benefits, the student feels that the oourses are 
not also an imported ’graft 1 . 



* Korn', M » A, - Uatuxe, London, 1J November 1965. 
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(3) Eitra-mural activities should 'be brought more to the foreground in an 
integrated plan involving staff and students, enabling the surrounding 
rural ooramunity to beoome assooiated with, and vitalized by, suoh an 
association. Suoh an aotivity has obvious benefits for the Faculty 
as veil. 

( 4 ) The subjeot ohosen by the final year student for his dissertation must 
have direot application to the solution of a looel problem, and 

(5) Researoh by staff and post-graduate students must also be on a roalistio 
basis, so that the results obtained oan be of direot bearing on existing 
problems. However, the researoh need not lose sight of the far-reaohing 
implications of rural problems. 

And here is my final submission. The urban faculties of agriculture should 
develop along lines that gradually lead away from serving local rural communities 
and more towards specialised national or even regional requirements. The Faculty 
in Khartoum is seriously developing sohemes of researoh geared to investigating 
arid and dry lands. This was not possible in the past beoauae of suoh 'teething 
troubles' as the quiok turnover of staff* Sham bat is in an exoellent position to 
oar ry out Arid Zone researoh and its results oould, with modifications, be 
applioable to the whole savannah belt of Afrioa* Similarly, regional or national 
long-term researoh programs on the wet tropios oould be developed by Makerere, 
Ibadan, Kumasi or Louvanium. 

With the growth of suoh specialized sohoola of researoh, oourses of an advanced 
and correspondingly speoializod nature will develop for the benefit of the nation, 
the region and even the whole world* Khartoum now ie thinking of initiating a 
ono year post-graduate diploma oourse in Tropioal Crop Proteotion with emphasis on 
the dry tropios. 

Finally, urban faoulties oan play a vital part in researoh of a core national 
nature suoh ae marketing of major (oash) orops, agricultural bioohemistry ae applied 
to food technology and the assay and persistence of inieotioides and fungloides, to 
mention a few examples of the many topios that existing researoh stations have no 
time to taokle. These, because they are f academic*, oould well be (for the 
immediate future) the responsibility of the urban faoulties. 

Given good planning and good-will, both the rural university and the urban 
faculty oan readily offer leadership in all aspeota of progress and self-development 
among the rural oomurunity. 
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SFSCI'AL PECO RAM POH EDUCATION AND ' TBJJiam TS AFRICA 
By FSfiOTS B. ULSCU 

Chiefs Agricultural Education Branoh, FAO, Borne. 



During the past deoade the role and importance of agricultural education in 
Africa has undergone profound and unprecedented change. It used to he o^naidered 
& relatively minor aotivity principally oonoemed with the training of junior field 
staff. Now, teohnioal education and training in food and agriculture are universally 
recognised as key faotora in the vhole prooass of ooonoaio and sooial development in 
African oountrles. Agricultural education it all levels from university faculties 
through intermediate levels to farqer training has developed rapidly during the past 
10 yeara. 

A single example will suffice to illustrate this point. In 1955 I** the three 
East Afrioan oountriee of Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda there were 10 institutions 
devoted to agricultural education with a total full-time teaohing staff of 30 . I*y 
1965 there were some 60 training institutions for agricultural, veterinary and 
forestry training with full-time teaohing staff of more than 300. There have been 
speotaoular developments in fanner training and ii some oountriee the training of 
women in home eoonomice and agriculture is rapidly expanding. 

These ohanges are a direot refleotion of a new attitude on the part of govern- 
ments to the fundamental importanoe of developing the agricultural and hujaan 
resources of their rural areas as the most important single faotor in sooial and 
economic progress and prosperity. The majority of African countries are basioally 
dependent upon agriculture. A very high proportion of the total population live in 
rural areas and depend for their* livelihood upon agriculture and related lural 
occupations. 

Whilst in a number of African oountriee there are valuable plantation 
industries and a number of other produotive cash earning enterprises in oxop and 
animal produotion, the basic pattern of most countries is still that of peasant 
subsistence land use. In many o&see, variouj types of cash earning orops or 
livestock have been superimposed upon traditional agriculture but generally there 
has been little or no ohange in the nature of lend, tenure or the systems of 
agriculture. It is difficult anyvherc to deny the faot that peasant subsistence 
agriculture is not prosperous. It is not surprising, in these oircumBtan:es, that 
the eohool system is commonly looked upoa in ru^al areas as the main chaanil of 
eeoape from the life of toil and poor returns of peasant agrioulture. Sinoe in 
towns and industries there are not enough suitable Jobs available to meet the needs 
and aspirations of the many young people ooming frcm the rural areas, urban 
unemployment problems are now common features in those oountriee. Many bolieve 
that only by the rapid development of an economically viable system of agricultural 
produotion can these urgent problems be solved. 

Since agriculture is so fundamentally important to the future of most Afrioan 
countries, there is a need to oreate and foster the development of a new is age of a 
modern, progressive, and prosperous ' aing industry, which can oommand publio 
respeot and offer an economically sound way of life to farmers and their families. 

This implies the intelligent application of the results of soientifio rsseeroh and 
teohnical advances to the improvement of peasant agrioulture and other fora a of 
agricultural enterprise; even more important still, it involves gaining the 
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confidence an co-operation of millions of small-soale oultivators and pastoralists 
in national pi a for agricultural development* Frequently in the past . attention 
has been focuse exolueively upon the te ohnioal aspeots of orop and liveatook 
improvement vhile little or no attention has been paid to the eoonomio and eooial 
faotore, so vital in suoh prooeseea of ohange* Thus eduoation within the aohool 
system md teohnioal eduoation and training thereafter have enormously important 
roles to play in the oreation of new attitudes and the acquisition of new knowledge 
and teohnioal skills, without whioh advanos in agriculture is not possible* It was 
this situation and the growing awareness of the urgent need to do everything possible 
to support a**i strengthen the development of agricultural education and training 
whioh led to the resolution of the Eleventh FAO Conferenoe in November 1961 to 
establish the Special Program for Eduoation and Tra in i n g in Afrioa* Its primary 
purpose was to assist Afrioan oountries in planning, strengthening and expanding the 
ooaplex of permanent institutions needed for the effeoti vs training of personnel at 
all levels and in all the epsoialiaed fields of food and agriculture# A second 
objeotive was to assist, in every way possible, with teohnioal training schemes 
desired to meet the immediate needs of oountries involved in new and major programs 
of development* The rapidly oh&nging situation in many African oountries, and the 
urgent need for trained personnel to implement the wide variety of development projeote, 
has added further emphasis to the need for support in the development of a sound 
struotuxe for agricultural eduoation and training, within the framework of national 
agricultural development piano and in appropriate relation to education as a whole. 

Vork of the first biennium was principally oonoerned with getting the Program 
established. A headquarters unit in Rome of two professional offioers was set up 
and six regional Agricultural Eduoation Advisers were appointed and posted to 
seleoted duty stations in the English, Frenoh and Arabio speaking regions of Africa 
in whioh they oould advise and assist groups of oountries. Muoh of the time of 
staff members during their early service in the field rfas taken up in making contaot 
with the ministries, Institutions and persons oonoerned with agricultural education 
and training and with making preliminary assessment of the problems* In the more 
specialised branches of teohnioal eduoation such as for* fisheries, home 
eoonomics, horticulture and animal health, their reporti were passed on to the 
appropriate teohnioal Divisions of FAO* 

The Speoial Program was oontirued in the 1964/65 biennium. Emphasis was 
plaoed upon the need for a proper assessment of future requirements for trained 
manpower in the agricultural seotor of the eoonoay, and for the planning and 
development of an institutional etruoture oapabie of meeting these requirements in 
an effeotivo and eoonomioal manner* This task is not easy beoause planning of this 
nature involves a speoifio request from the government oonoerned and a considerable 
amount of detailed work and references to a number of different departments* The 
estimation of requirements for skilled manpower is also a relatively new prooess in 
which governments are themselves experimenting. Hanpover needs in agriculture oan 
only be properly studied within the context of overall national development plans, 
the anticipated output of the eohool system at different levels, and the availability 
of employment for those who are trained. Vithin these limitations, several country 
plans for the development of agricultural education and training were completed and 
relevant material for others oolleoted* 

During the first two biennia of the Speoial Program a considerable range of 
seminars were organised and many teohnioal rubjeots oovered. For the 1966—67 
biennium tho emphasis has been placed more upon rurious aspeots of Implementing the 
more important findings and reoommendations of these seminars. For example, there 
is dearly a great need to help tetohers of various teohnioal subjeots improve the 
effectiveness of their work* A number of workshops and training oentres planned for 
this biennium have been specifically geared to car ing this important need, 
eepeoially In the oaie of relatively young Afrioan teaohers. 
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Vhilat it must be admitted that it 1* not possible to complete a satisfactory 
full oourse of teohnioal tr ain i n g in three to five reeks, experlenoe has shorn that 
useful pr&otioal lnstruotion and training oaa be given to thoee already employed on 
certain speoifio duties to enable them to improve their work ooneiderably* There 
are also instanoer where no institutional training in oertain teohnioal skills exists 
and where a short oourse may fulfill a useful purpose pending the setting up of more 
permanent training facilities* It is for these reasons and, in faot, to meat the 
wishes of member oountries, that a number of short training centres have been 
organised in co-operation with the host government/ 

A further method of assisting toaohers and organisers of training to widen their 
experienoe and improve the effectiveness of their work is through the award of 
fellowships to enable them to attend International oourses of training in their 
subject matter fields* In 1965 a cumber of such fellowships were awarded to enable 
persons nominated by their governments to attend the Eighth International Training 
Course on Agricultural Teohnioal Assistance at Borgo a Mozzano in Italy and a course 
in the use of visual aids at the Overseas Visual Aids Centre in London. Similar 
arrangements have been made in this biennium both for the Fren oh- speaking oourse at 
Borgo a Xoezano, the English and French-speaking oourse for Rural Youth Leaders at 
Eerrsching In Vsstsm Germany in 1966 and the English-speaking course at Borgo a 
Kozsano in 19&7* 

The Xinth Session of the FAQ Conference not only authorized a continuation of 
the Special Program for Sduoatlon and Training in Afrioa but recommended that, ae 
soon as possible, it should be incorporated in the Regular Program of FAO and placed 
within the newly oreated Agricultural Sduoatlon Branoh. From the viewpoint of 
oontinuiiy of work and the need to draw fully upon all the teohnioal resourcas of the 
various Divisions of FAO, this new status of the Special Program is important, It 
Is now involved in the whole prooess of the development of agricultural education and 
training, in planning and in all aspeots of the implementation of plans ones they 
have become an acoepted part of government polioy. 

Projeote for the 1966/67 biennium lie rainly in the field of “practical 
implementation"* They inoludei 

(a) Speoial Studies - Completion, during 1966, of the studies of training needs 
in relation o the di Mlopment of Animal Husbandry, Dairylrg, Fisheries and 
Forestry* 4&e studies in Farmer Training are being continued throughout 
the biennium, since this Is a relatively new and rapidly expanding field of 
aotivlty In both English and Frenoh-epeaking oountries* 

(b) Seminar and Training Centres 1966-1967 

(i) Farmer Training - At Yaounde, Cameroon, 15-24 th January 1967* 

Also, the holding of smaller meetings, on a national or 
sub-reglon&l basis, is being planned* 

(ii) Forestry Training - Two meetings of teachers of forestry subjects 
at the intermediate lovel with a view to examine curricula, 
teaohing methods, textbooks and teaohlng materials, and other 
aspeots of effeotive training are now being organized (one for 
Fran oh- speaking and the other for &iglish-c peaking countries of 
Afrioa)* 
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(iii) Horticultural Teohniques - A training centre was hbld in K< nya 
during November/Deoember 1966 for English-speaking countries 
of Afrioa* 

(iv) Grain Storage - X training centre la being organized in Sene ,*:■ 
in Oototer/No venter 196? for French-speaking oountriea of Webt 
Africa (this compleoente the pre^ous training centre held for 
English-speaking oountriea AfixOa). 

(v) Agricultural Marketing - In response to requests, technical 
aaeistanoe is being giver to national training centres being 
organ! zed the governments themselves in Sierra Leone, Ghana, 
Basutoland, Uganda, Chad, Ivory Coaet, Algeria, Libya and two 
other Afrloan oourtries* 

(vi) Agricultural Engineering and Farm Mechanization - a workshop 

of approximately 4 weeks duration is being planned for teaohera 
of agricultural machinery and farm mechanization at the 
intermediate level (Uganda, September 1967)* The objeot of 
thie workshop, whioh arises direotly out of the specialist 
report on training needs in agrd cul tural engineering (l9&5)t 
le to improve curricula , teaohing methods, praotical work 
and assessment of results* It is hoped to evolve prototype 
training manuals* 

(vii) Workshop on Statistical Techniques in Hssearoh and Field 

Experimental Work was held at the Wad Medani Researoh Station, 

Sudan Eepublio, Hovember 1 - December 5i 1966* 

(\iii) Women's Eduoation and Training in Agriculture and Home Economios - 
following the previous seminars on training for Rural Women, it 
le now proposed to hold workshops on a national or sub-regional 
basis to examine training needs, curricula, staffing and staff 
training eto, to strengthen teohnloal training for women in 
relation to the speoifio needs of the different oountrlee 
ooncerced* Regional seminars are being organized during 1967 
in Uganda (English-speaking oountriea) and Senegal (French-speaking 
oountrlee). 

Fellowships - The polioy of providing a limited number of fellowships to 
enable oarefully aeleoted persons, who arc direotly ooncemed with the 
development of training or engaged in teaohing, to attend international 
oourses le being oontinued. 

Textbooks and Teaohing Materials - There le a tremendous dearth of relevant 
and praotioal textbooks and teaohing materials for all levels of inetruotion, 
in most Afrloan countries. FAQ works oloeely with a number of organizations 
aotively concerned in the preparation of suoh literature for use in Afrloan 
countries. Under the FAO/WEO/UHICSF textbooks and manuals project, l8 texts 
have been produoed by aid 1967 and 8 are In the final etagee of development 
for use in Riglieh and French-speaking training institutions in Afrioa* 

The encouragement of the produotion of textbooks and teaohing materiale is 
being oontlnued in olose oontact with publishing firms and other bodies 
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interested In the produotlon of teaching materials for use in Afrioan 
oountries* Support by the Special Program haa already been given to 
one organization producing teaching materials for use, at the elementary 
and intermediate levels, in Frenoh- speaking West Africa* 

The preoeding paragraphs and pages have desorited the Speoial Program for 
Education and Training in Afrioa, vhloh is the moet iaportant aotivity of FAO in 
this field* However, it would be quite wrong to think that this is the only 
program by ?A0 in support of eduoation in Afrioa, A very considerable program 
of work is being undertaken by FAO through the medium of projects under UKDP, FFHC, 
VFP, the oo-operative programs with banks and industries, and with UHICFJ 
assistanoe* Through these souroes of external aid, training institutions at all 
levels and in various subject matter fields are being established and initial 
support in staffing, equipment, and the training of local counterpart staff is being 
organised* A number of suoh institutions or departments within universities serve 
the training needs of several oountries of a region* Fellowship course* are 
arranged for the further training of looal people who will assume full teaching and 
administrative responsibilities in due course* Libraries and teaching faoilities 
are being improved and teohnioal help regularly given* The aotivitiee of FAO 
amount to a very substantial effort to improve and expand training facilities in 
the fields of food and agriculture to meet the urgent development needs of African 
oountries . 
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AGHICULTVHAL EDUCATION I N STITUTIONS TO AFRICA 
TRAILING OF TEACH ING STAFF 
By 

P.C. Tissot 

Specialist in Agricultural Education 



In developed countries, there is a tendency to give preference to technical 
agricultural eduo&tion and training which is as close as possible to the general 
system of education in its structure and vhioh, on occasion, admits of transfer 
from one form of eduoation to another, in its programs and methods (equivalent 
training) and in ita results (equivalence of titles)* The example of French 
lycdes and agricultural colleges confirms thic situation. 

Generally speaking, this is not true of developing countries. For the 
present, education must turn out technicians of all levels urgently needed by the 
agricultural sector, but it must be conceived in a flexible manner so that in 
future it may become part of the whole educational system. One oould have 
envisaged training these technicians by harnessing general education structures, 
using existing institutions and creating agricultural sections parallel to the 
classical traditional sections. This has proved impossible because of the sK 
of studies (especially when they are not conducted in the mother tongue) to a i 
of agricultural experiment or demonstration centres at urban institutions, an ' 
to the shortage of agriculturiil teachers. 

The setting-up of many schools which are not justified, and, above all, o' 
schoole which are too specialized, should be discouraged, thereby avoiding the 
resulting waste and numerous drawbacks. A common basis to all degrees for 
agriculturists, stock-breeders, foresters and specialists in ’gdnie-rural ' or 
veterinary medicine is desirable because it oreates close personal relations^} 
between the agents of the various services, and is justified by the global a; 
necessary to rural development. 

Whatever the duration of technical training and specialization may be, U ■: 
essential need is to turn out the fisld technicians all countries require, 
implies a considerable practical knowledge on the part of both students and 
teachers. 

In all the French-speaking countries of Afrioe, agricultural education 3* c 
three levele, parallel to those of general education. 

- a primary level, after the certificate of primary studios (complete 
primary studies) for work as monitors or J echnical agents j 

- a secondary level, after the certificate of first-cycle studies 
(Brevet d'Etudes du Premier Cycle - four years of secondary 
Biudiee) giving access to employment as leader (conducteur) or 
technical ateiatantj 

- a higher level, after the baccalaurSat (complete secondary studies) 
leading to employment aa works engineer (ingdnieur des travaux) 
vhioh le a Bhort training or "ingSnieur de conception" which involve i 
a long training. 
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But what will he the oriteria for seleoting and training the teaohiug staff of 
these institutions? 

A student trained at one level may beoome a teaoher or instructor at the level 
immediately below his own, Thun, *en with university diplomas will be ablo to 
teaoh students at the seoondary levol| men with seoondary-sohool diplomas will 
provide the teaohing staff at the primary level, From a teohnical point of view, 
thero will be only little difficulty because their theoretioal knowledge is fully 
sufficient for the training they have to impart. But in the training of teaohers, 
attention must also be direoted to the praotioal side end to pedagogioal methods. 

Too many new teaohers are sppointed to institutions without regard to their 
professional training* This often happene because their aervloes are urgently 
needed. The result is that they must train themselves on the job and they tend to 
lay too muoh stress on book knowledge. It is obviously easier to leoture 
ex cathedra by serving up the oontents of eohool books or lessons already digested 
Than to link the course to praotioal work on the land. But this is not agri- 
culture! education in the proper sense of the term, whioh must essentially keep 
oontact with aotual praotice, 

Teaohers must, therefore, receive praotioal training before they start teaohing, 
if only in a course of instruction at the institution where they have received their 
diploma. During this oourae they have to assume responsibility and oarry out a 

oertain number of agricultural operations* They are made to appreoiate the 
relationship between this praotioal work and the theoretioal lessons they will have 
to give t i their pupils. 

Onoe this obstaole is overoome, there remain the problems of the methods of 
trannmitting knowledge - in a phrase, the need for pedagogioal training. It may 
not be praotioable to set up a pedagogioal institute in every oountry or teaohers 
training oohool to provide futuro teachers with pedagogioal techniques. But a 
training course of this kind either at a College (or Faculty) of Agronomy, or at a 
secondary school, oculd quite easily be envisaged and should reoeive strong support. 
The problem of suitable premises doos not then arise. There remains ths question 
of toaohing staff. It is probable that this personnel would have to be trained 
abroad in the first instanoe. Their task ie to acquaint teaohers in training with 
the methods of imparting effeotive and well conceived leseone and how to draw up 
model lesoone which, with steady improvements, will make it possible to aohieve a 
perfected and balanced type of education over the oourae of the years. 

Future teachers must be acquainted with all the methods of teaohing, ranging 
from the olaBsioal traditional to the most modem ones involving audio-visual aids. 
They must be encouraged to use aotive methods, which, al*. lough they need more effort, 
are oertainly more effeotive. 

Pedagogical training does not simply consist in attendance at lessono during 
whioh the teaoher desoribea the methods to be used. Ths students themselves must 
partioipats. The best system lies in asking one of the students to expound a 
problem to his oolleagues, after a period of preparation whioh may vary from two 
hours to a whole day, depending on the complexity of the eubjeot matter. After the 
lesson ia over, the group offers oritioisms and suggestions with the guidance of the 
teaoher who always remains in full oharge of the proceedings. He draws attention 
to the mistakes made by the student tjaoher as well as menbere of the olaas, gives 
hie approval to the points treated correotly and makes other constructive 
observations. Finally, on the basis of the whole discussion, a model lesson is 
drawn up, outlining the oouree as it should be taught. Thus, every student learns 
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to speak in publio, to organise bie teohnioal knowledge, and to preset it in a 
logical way. Jit the same time, he will note the oonunon mistakes that are made, 
faults of elocution, and illogioal points in presentation. This is of baeio 
iraportano# for the students* future oareer* It is not only neoessary tc accumulate 
knowledge hut also to know the best methods for transmitting this knowledge - not 
stre^fioially hut thoroughly* One must explain the why® and wherefores, develop 
the students’ reaeonlng, and not oonflne studies to the leoture summaries vhloh they 
learn by heart hut vhioh will not enable them to solve problems in the field. They 
will certainly come up against suoh problems and they oannot solve them by the 
simple application of their theoretical ooursos* It is essential to develop not 
only the student's memory hut also his pr&otio&l abilities* 

Thus, it is indispensable to plan and perfeot the agricultural eduoation 
required for the training of the various teohnioal ■cadres' of any particular 
oountry and to give special attention to the training of teaohero* In faoe of othar 
urgent needs this task has been negleoted somewhat* While it was natural to taokla 
some training of large numbers in the first plaoa ve must now oonsider the question 
of quality* On the quality of the teaohers depends the oalibre of the students and 
it is they who will be responsible for training the rural populations whioh are the 
basis of Afrioa'a general development. 
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D 3SP SEA FISHING TRAINING CBNTRS, PUSAN. KOREA 

By 

C.H* Clay 

Department of Fisheries, FAO 



At the end of July 1966, a trim white 300-ton fishing vessel pulled into a 
dock at Pago-Pago, Samoa, and began to unload over 100 tone of frozen tuna and 
marlin. Proceeds from the sale of the oatoh amounted to $34*000, leaving $17,000 
for ths vessel's owners after payment of operating oosta for the 118 day cruise. 

This was no ordinary fishing vessel, for although she flew the Korean flag, she 
carried the insignia of the United Nations on the funnel. Moreover, besides the 
regular orev of 13 Koreans, she carried 45 young Korean trainees in trim uniforms, 
and a Japanese expert master fisherman instruotor. 

After returning to Korea and receiving four months further training, ths 45 
trainees wrote their final examo and were immediately employed in the Korean 
fishing industry as skippers and englnsers of a variety of fishing vessels ranging 
up to the 300-ton size of the "Chindalle", on whioh they had learned to fish for 
tuna. 



Every four months the Deep Sea Fishing Training Centre in Pusan turns out 
45 - 50 graduates to meet the needs of the rapidly expanding Korean fishing 
industry. The training oentre is a United Nations Development Program Project, 
executed by FAO with thu cooperation of ths Korean Government. Although the 
pro jsct was originally oonceived in 1961, the first trainees did not graduate until 
June 1966. The intervening years were profitably devoted to the careful planning 
that has contributed to the outetanding success the project now enjoys. 

Background of the Project 

In 1961 the Government of Korea requested United Nations assistance in training 
fishery technicians. A snail mission of throe experts visited the country to 
determine precisely the needs of the industry. The mission consisted of 
Dr. H. Kasahara (United Nations Speoial Fund), Mr. 0. Drew (University of British 
Columbia, Canada) and Mr. K. Girard (FAO). The report recommended proceeding 
with a training project and this was approved by the Governing Council of the 
Special Fund in 1964 • A Plan of Operation was signed in November of the same year 
by the Government of Korea, the Special Fund and FAO and the os tablishnent of the 
Deep Sea Training Centre at Pusan was declared operational on 1 December 1964« 

The Training Prola n 

The purpose of the project is to train deck and engine-room officers to aot as 
masters and engineer on fishing vessels engaged in tuna fishing and various types 
of trawl fishing. tfhilc emphasis is on practical sea-training, the training 
oruiftftS aro preceded by a shore-courss in a wsll equipped training school. Ths 
total training period is one year. 

At present the trainees start in batchss of 50 or more at four month intervals. 
Average age at entrance is about 24 years and education level ranges from high 
school to juvior college graduation. They first receive about four months of 
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shore instruction, then after a short rest of a few days they go to sea for a 
period of up to four months aboard the tuna longliner. On return, after a short 
rest, they spend about three con tbs aboard the stern trawler* The final month is 

spent in recapitulation and examinations prior to graduation* Inuring the initial 

shore-training period the trainees are tested at sea to eliminate any who fail to 
overcome a tendency towards sea-sickness* About 10 percent drop out during this 
period* At the present rate of three batches of trainees per year the centre is 
achieving an output of 150 graduates per year* 

At the start the trainees are divided between the engine-room course and the 
deck offioers course, vith a little more than half taking the latter* The shore 
training takes place in four new modern buildings* The main building has three 
olasBrooms and offices for staff, while the other three buildings oontain the 
workshop, dormitory for trainees, and storeroom* The workshop oontaina a machine 
shop, an engine room, and seamanship room* The latter two rooms are set up to 
duplicate shipboard facilities, so the trainees are fully familiar with ships' 
engines and navigating gear before going to sea. Recently a simulator tank has 
been constructed outdoors to enable the students to practice operating a depth 
sounder during their shore training period. 

The shore training period is short but extremely intensive. Trainees for 
masterfishennsn receive 30 hours of lectures and 14 hours of practical training per 
week* Most of the lectures involve instruction in navigation, seamanship, 
construction of fishing gear and fishing methods. Other lectures include biology, 
oceanography , meteorology, lav, and other subjects of general interest to fishermen* 
The engineers' course includes lectures in basic subjects such ae mathematics, 
physics and mechanics, electricity, diesel engines, etc., and praotical training in 
engine operation and maintenance, workshop praotice, oare and operation of 
refrigeration equipment eto. Both the deck and engine room trainees share 
lectures of general interest, and a vigorous period of physical education combined 
vith first-aid and hygiene is a daily requirement for all trainees. 

During the sea training period the trainees form the fishing orew, and each 
member rotates through every position, function and duty on board. Short seminar- 
type discussions are held periodically to evaluate progress. The tuna fishing 
voyages have been highly succeesful to date* The trainees have learned to fiBh 
under commeroial condi tione, and the catches, which have been landed in Samoa under 
an arrangement with the Starkist Company, have paid all the operating costs of the 
vessel as well as returning a small profit to the government. 

The first group of trainees graduated in June 1966, and successive groups have 
been graduating at four month intervals since then. 

The project is soheduled to laet until the end of 1969. The Special Fund 
allocation was $1,068,600, consisting of $1,013,500 Special Fund contribution and 
$55,100 Government contribution towards lfccal operating costs* The Government 
contribution in kind oonsieting mainly of buildings and staff, was valued at 
$607,685. Subsequent amendments and adjustments have brought the Special Fund 
allocation to $1,179,400 and the Government contribution in kind to $959,454, for a 
total projeot coat of $2,133,854. A further increase in the size of the projeot 
is presently under negotiation. 

The International staff of the projeot at present consists of a Project 
Manager (Training Director), an Assietant to the Project Manager (Instructor) , and 
two Masterfishermen, one experienced in trawl fishing and one in tuna long lining. 
The Government professional staff con&iets of a Projeot Co-Manager and seven 
Instructors, one in saoh of the fields of Navigation, Engines, Blaotronios, 
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Fiahintf Gear, Fishing Methods, Ooeanography/Biologjr end Fieh Fiooeaeing. 

Qcvsnunent supporting staff ocneists of two Mechanics- 'sohnioians, two Gear 
Construction Teohnio..ans, an Administrative Offioer and 25 other Btaff asaooiated 
with the operation of the sohool itsel*. In addition there are 19 sea going 
person.^ who form the orewe of the projeot's two training vessels. 

Tne two training vessels were supplied to the projeot from a Speoial Fund 
contribution at a oost of $500,000, They were desired by the FAO naval arohiteot 
team and built in Japanese yards. The largest is the 300-ton tuna longliner with 
a length of 39 meters, desired to operate for several months at sea in distant 
waters with aooommodation for 50 trainees* The seoond vessel is a 150-ton stem 
trawler, intended to operate for shorter dietanoes off the Korean ooast with the 
same number of trainees. 

Contribution to Korea*s National Development Plan 

At the end of the war in 1945 the Korean fishing fleet oonsisted mainly of a 
large number of email unpowered boats. Efforts to expand and meohanize the fleet 
received a setback several yeare later during the Korean hostilities. By 1961, the 
fleet ooneieted of 36? boats of over 50 gross tons and about 42,000 smaller boats 
of whioh over 85 peroent were unpowered. The total number of fishermen was 
estimated to be 817,000. 

At thie time the Government initiated a five-year fisheries development plan 
under it., overall five-year eoonomio development plan, oovering the period from 
1962 - 1966. The plan oalled for heavy oapital investment in ths fishing industry 
from both Government and private source?, mainly direoted to new vessel oonstruotlon. 

It was hoped to inoreaee the annual produotion of fieh from a total of 350,000 
tons in 1961 to 590,000 tons by 1966. This goal was felt at the time to be 

"nrealistio, but it is of interest to note that total landings in 19 65 amounted to 

562,000 tons and there is every reason *0 believe the target will have been met when 

1966 statistios are oompiled. Inoreased landings have resulted from an inoreaee 
in the number of vessels over 50 gross tons from 367 to 529 and t/ mechanizing 
mors of the smaller 'coats. 

Part of the reason for this suooess is the unexpectedly larg-i inflow of foreign 
oapital for investment in tbs industry* This inflow is continuing, and the new 
five-year fisheries development plan for the period 1 9 67 - 1971 o.Uls for doubling 
annual produotion by the end of the period. Onoe again the increased produotion 
will depend heavily on investment in new fishing vessels, and availability of tbs 
skilled orews to man these vessels will oontinue to be a key to the euooees of the 
plan. 



The Deep Sea Fishing Training Centre at Puean has made a substantial 
contribution to tbs situation already, and will make an even more important one in 
tbs future. All graduates of the Centre to date have been employed in the 
industry and they have a reputation for high teohnioal skill. Trainees are new 
booked for Jobe several months before they graduate. While the output of trainees 
hu been inoreased steadily, it still falls short of the demand, however, and plans 
are aotively under way for a substantial inoreaee in oapaoity of the projeot by the 
addition of new shore faoilitiee and provision of an additional training vessel. 
This will be made possible mainly by an inorease in the Government contribution to 
the projeot to oover these needed faoilitiee. Only a snail inoreaee will be 
required on the p*rt of the Speoial Fund, primarily to cover the eervioes of one 
additional forei£p expert. 
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Cooperation the Key to Success 

The Qucoese of the project has been due to excellent support by the Government, 
the hard work and enthusiasm of both oounterpart and international personnel, and 
good oooperation between the UNDP and FAO. From the time the Projeot Manager 
arrived in the country in July 19^4 9 there has been evidence of this all-round 
oooperation. At his suggestion the Government provided oompletely new facilities 
for the Centre, The buildings were ready on 15 June 1965 and during the 
construction period the Project Managpr held regular training sessions with the 
instructors and a detailed curriculum was developed, Work was also done on 
preparation of charts, demonstration gear, modela and other teaching material. 

On 1 July 1965, 46 students were welcomed to the first class. The FAO naval 
arohiteot team, in collaboration with the Projeot Manager, had already designed and 
arranged for construction of the tuna longliner "Chindalle" and the stem trawler 
"Kaenali". The "Chindalle" was completed and delivered to the project late in 
August, well in advance of the date she was required to be made available to conduct 
the first group of trainees to the South Paoifio fishing grounds. She sailed with 
the first trainees on 30 Ootober and ha3 made regular oruises since that time. 

T stem trawler ,r Kaenali" was delivered to the Projeot l^te in December 1965 1 and 
has also made regular training trips ainoe then. 

The rapid expansion of the Korean fishing fleet has oreated such a demand for 
graduates of the Training Centre that the Government has been continually pressing 
for expansion of the projeot. As a result, an Amendment to the Plan of Operat jn 
was signed on 28 Maroh 19 67 » which provided for an increased contribution on the 
part of both the UNDP and the Government to improve and expand training facilities. 
Further, in February 1967, a Special Fund mission visited the country partly to 
evaluate a request for even further expansion of the Centre. The report was 
favourable, but some details such as the supply of a vessel by the Government remain 
to be worked out before another Amendment to the Plan of Operation can be prepared. 

Future Plans 



As the projeot has been in operation for less than half of its projected five- 
year term, plane for specialized training by means of fellowships abroad for the 
national staff, to enable them to oarry on the Training Centre after withdrawal of 
Speoial Fund support, have not yet been advanced to any extent. Such plans are 
being made, however, and will be implemented well before the end of the project. 

Furthermore, the Oovemxnent of Korea has now asked for Special Fund assistance 
in the establishment of a Coastal Fishing Training Centre, for the purpose of 
retraining the thousands of existing fishermen who operate with small boats near the 
coast. It ie felt that this retraining is necessary to make the coastal fleet more 
effioient and increase the standard of living of the participants. 

The Speoial Fund mission to Korea of February 1967 referred to above was 
primarily oonoemed with examining this request. Their report fully supported the 
request, noting that it would complement the efforts of the Deep Sea Projeot which 
is training technicians only for distant water fishing. If the Coastal Training 
Projsot goes ahead, which eeeme quite likely, it would also be centred at Pusan and 
attached to the Deep Sea Centre, Khile the same Projeot Manager would be in charge 

of both Centres, the aotivities of the two would be kept quite separate. In this 

way, however, there would be assurance of supervision of the Deep Sea Centre for 
several years after the normal out off date of Speoial Fund assistance in 19 69 , as 
the new projeot would have a life of four years starting in 1968 . 
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The accelerating pice of inveetnent in the Korean fiehing industry (eatimstod to 
amount to 8176,000,000 over the next few years) raiaea the risk of over-development 
in aoi-e eeotors and inadequate provision for others. Provision was also recommended, 
therefore, hy the Speoial Fund mission of a team of expert advisers to visit the 
country for at least five months and assist the Government Jn developing realistic 
expansion plans for the fishing industry over the next few yeara. They would study 
all aspeots of the industry inoluding fishing operations, fishing vessels, harbours 
and supporting shore facilitioe, distribution and marketing, inoluding foreign 
markets. 

It is believed that their work, together with the proposed Coastal Training 
Centre, and the oontinued operation of the already highly successful Deep Sea 
Fishing Training Centre, will provide for continued sound expansion of the Korean 
fishing industry. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN AGRICUT/rURS 

* 

Pierre Soulllac S.J. 
Secr£taire-G6ndral INADES 
Direotor, Agri-Service-Afrique 



Since October 1965 correspondence courses in agriculture have been available 
to all Frenoh-Qpenking countries of Afrioa and to Madagascar, The aotivity has 
been organized by AGRI-SERVICS-AFRIQUE, the agricultural arm of the INSTITUT 
AFBICABJ POUR LE DETELOPPS-IEHT ECONOMIQUS ET SOCIAL (African Economic and Social 
Development Institute - INADES) in Abidjan, Ivory Coast, 

These courses have had an undoubted success* In 1966, for example, the 
n'unber on the mailing list trebled. More eignificant still, the proportion 
(80 percent) of students or groups of students who regularly turn in tboir written 
work and get down to serious study is very high for thio type of operation. 

Vhat briefly are the sources of this success? What are the needs for which 
this particular kind of instruction caters? And vhat are the methods adopted to 
ensure a practical adaptation to the needs, as they apply to rural life? 



KEEPS AND HOW TKKT WERE ASCERTAINED 



Between January and September 1964, Father Souillao, formerly principal of the 
Ecole Sup^rieure d 'Agriculture at PUKPAN - TOULOUSE (TcUJ' CE) surveyed the 
agricultural sectors of the French-speaking countries of Afrioa with a view to 
developing agricul tural training whioh would reach not only a few privileged 
individuals but the rural population as a whole. As a result, several needs 
emerged - needs that the conventional type of teaching has up to the present met 
only in an incomplete and inadequate manner. 

Thus, in a great many places there are young farmer groups which, under the 
auspices of both governmental and non-governmental organizations /Civics service, 
Centre International de Ddveloppemcnt Rural (International Rural Development Centre), 
Jeunes Pionniers (Toung Fioneers) ard Catholic or Protestant rural youth groupj? 
try to learn how to produce more and to sell more in order to earn a better living 
and make a more effeotive contribution to the agricultural development of their 
countries. Groups of this kind make up a sizeable total. Formally organized 
agricultural training courses in verious countries cannot reach out to more than 
a handful of privileged individualB, These groups need a form of training that 
oan be made use of in their own villages, in their places of work and in their 
homes , 



Contrary to vhat is sometimes heard, in practically every country there ie a 
basic core of rural leaders - the thousands of supervisors, extension workers, 
'encadreure ' , 'animateura ' , 'coniteurs 1 , or whatever they may be called locally* 

Yet these people receive little support. They have few facilities at their 
oomm&nd, and little access to the methods of training or information. People say 
that they do not aohieve much, but little io done to improve their working and 
living conditions so that they may be more influential. Put many of those leaders 
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and extension workers are anxious to have training and aocess to information to help 
them to break out of their isolation and make them more competent at their tasks. 
They noed some form of vocational training. 

Again, everybody in both privately-run and state teaching is giving thought 
to the enormous problem of adapting to the agricultural environment a form of 
primary eduoation which is inadequate at present, and is in danger of turning out 
many for whom there is no paid employment in the future. The school teaohers and 
their assistants - most of whom have received nothing in the way of training in 
agriculture - accordingly, need some teaohing materials enabling them to become 
informed of the problems of rural life, and to adapt it to the training they are 
giving to the younger generation, most of whom are destined to work on the land. 

Finally, there is the problem of promoting functional literacy. Clearly, 
literaoy teaching, if it is based on life as it ie aotuelly lived by the population 
and radiates from their central interests, ie likely to produoe more rapid results, 
because it oommands more attention and aohievee ouoh more than an abstraot 
educational oourse. The African farmer needs an instrument of literaoy based on 
the faot that he is a farmer. 

To summarize, training materials are needed to develop both vocational training 
and basio eduoation - something adapted "both to farmer groups and to the lower-level 
village leaders and to school teaohers working with the Afrioan rural population at 
large. Such materials should be simple in expression, be well designed from a 
pedagogic standpoint, be effeotive at a teohnioal level and suitable for serving 
very wide areas. That ie why the AGRI-SERVICE-AFRIQUE correspondence courses were 
started. 



METHOD 



Training is given in two stages. For two years (Cours d 1 Apprentiesage agricole), 
the individuals or groups receiving the oourse are introduced to baeio techniques, 
enabling them to improve their methods of orop cultivation and thereby increasing 
their production. As they improve the way of carrying out their farming tasks, 
the students also improve their own basio eduoation. Above all they learn to 
reflect^ they discover the whys and the wherefores of the methods they are expected 
to put into practice. They are not only taught how they must work but also why 
they must work in this particular way. 

Then, for two further years (Cours de Perfeotionnement agrioole) the students 
are introduced to economio problems - faro management and bookkeeping, oredits and 
oo-operative8, marketing of farm produce and agricultural economics. 

Step by step, the farmers or groups of farmers, without any previous 
theoretical knowledge, are led up to an overall grasp of their oalling, both in 
relation to methods of working and their teohnioal and economio background. 

The procedures adopted are as follows! for nine months out of every twelve, 
students receive a booklet which is very carefully presented from the pedagegio 
roint of view - in terms of style, illustrations and layout. The language used is 
a sort of M basio French", which has the further advantage of being easy to translate 
into the local language. 
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The students work through their booklet following a olearly indioated methods 
Thi^ le eapeoially true of groups. The member who understands Frenoh translates 
the text into the loool language for the benefit of his fellows. Groups may be 
made up of youths or men ooming from several villages around, so great is the thirst 
for knowledge in the agricultural seotor. 

Onoe their study is completed, the students reply in writing - either in their 
own name or on behalf of their group - to a questionnaire enoloaed as a loose sheet 
in the booklet. The reply is sent to AORI-SERVICE-AFRIQUE. A team of qualified 
agriculturists oorreot and oomment on the answers, whioh are returned very quiokly 
to the students. Students aohieving an overall average of ten for replies to the 
questionnaires for two yeara obtain the diploma for farm apprentice, and at the end 
of the next two years the diploma of further studies in faming. 

The diplomas are not officially reoognized. Thoy do not give the holder a 
moans of leaving the oountryside to go and work in an offioe in town, but 
nevertheless they do constitute a definite qualification and help local leaders to 
get ahead in their profession. 



RESULTS 



From 1965/66 to 1966/67 the numbers requesting courses trebled from 600 to 
1,800, Taking into aooount the study done in groups (5-20 members), there are 
about 5*000 - 6,000 farmers (or local leaders or schoolteaohers) currently reoeiving 
the oourses. This Justifies use of the expressions "instruction for the maes6s n . 
The numbers will oontinue to grow in the ooming year. 

A high proportion, some 75 percent, of those who took the courses in 1965 

renewed for 1966, which is ample proof that they were keen on their work. 

For 1966 / 67 * about 80 peroent are doing regular study. This is unusually 

high for correspondence oourses. It should be added that this assiduity is helped 

by the faot that A0RI-SERV1CE-AFRIQUE does not oonfine itself to deBpatohing 
booklets and oorreoting questionnaires j personal correspondence is frequent and 
the direotor and ASA staff spend some of their time in the field visiting groups 
and individuals in the different oountries. In this way a personal touoh is 
achieved, so important in view of the strong tradition of human relations in Afrioa. 

One final pointi after a paper on the subjeot had been delivered at the 
fourth FAO Regional Conference for Africa, the delegates from the Englieh-s peaking 
countries showed a great interest in the wcrk of AGRI-SERVICE-AFRIQILrE. A plan is 
being considered for translating, printing and disseminating the oourses in those 
English-speaking oountries, and it ie to be hoped that the finanoi ng and ways and 
means of praotical implementation will be forthcoming. There is enough experience 
already to show that agricultural correspondence oourses for African farmers do 
not duplioate existing training facilities but constitute a means of providing 
large numbers of farmers, local leaders and schoolteachers with an effeotivs means 
of training and information. 
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NATIONAL MARKETING TRAINING CENTRES. 
THEIR ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 

By 

K.R. Ellinger 
Marketing Branch 
Economic Analysis Division, FAO. 



Lack of trained marketing personnel and absence of training facilities 
constitute the major obstacle to effectively improving marketing of agricultural 
produce iparticularly in devel oping countries. 

All personnel directly or indireotly involved in marketing, i.e., policymakers, 
administrators, cooperative leaders would be much better equipped to deal with 
day-to-day problems if they were properly trained in marketing principles and 
practices. A rather typical result of this lack of appreciation of the 
importance of functions and costs of marketing is the widespread attitude of 
governments and farm leaders alike that private middlemen are by definition 
detrimental to the economy; the services they provide are ignored. There is no 
doubt that exploitation by middlemen takes place in very many instances, but the 
policy of increasing direct state interference in marketing or entrusting 
cooperatives with a monopoly position in this field has only too often led to 
serious difficulties* because nobody with knowledge and experience in marketing could 
take over from the so-called "superfluous" middlemen. 

Investments in marketing facilities and allocations to government marketing 
services are often too low in a number of development plans prepared in developing 
countries. Moreover, even the small allocations to injrjve marketing systems very 
often do not give satisfactory results, due to the scarcity of properly trained 
personnel to plan, organize and operate them. 

Adequate opportunities for training of the nec 39eary typy and scope 
are rarely available in developing countries. In so a universities agricultural 
marketing is included in the curriculum, but it constitutes only a very small 
portion of the whole course and the subjeot is never treated comprehensively. 

Even in developed regions, with the exception of North America, training in 
agricultural marketing is either not available or hat been established very 
recently. 

A word should be said about the quantitative need for trained marketing 
personnel. Almost every country has in hand development plans vhioh will depend 
for their successful execution upon the availability of trained personnel, 
including marketing staff. Frequently the numerical sscsement of the need f.r 
this staff is overlooked or not undertaken because it r.T "too difficult". In 
preparing somo UN/FAO projects in the field of *.gricultui«»l marketing, projections 
of the demand for trained personnel have been attempted. In Turkey, for example, 
a very Conservative estimate for personnel at the senior and supervisory level is 
some 530 for government services alone, excluding the needs of the private sector 
and the Chambers of Commerce. To thie must be added the very large demand for 
marketing personnel at the technician and forei.an levels. Similar estimates for 
Iran indicate immediate needs for about 63 0 trained staff with additional annual 
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training requirements for 100 to 1^0 offioials. Under the third 5**Tear Plan of 
India, ths target was to train 150 senior officers, 700 to 800 market secretaries 
and superintendents, 1,000 graders ar>' assessors and over 1,000 price intelligence 
reporters* 

Such training should of course be given at universities or other institutions 
and presupposes thu attendance of students at longer-term courses. But, as noted 
above, facilities for such training are lacking and their development requires 
considerable time. A major bottleneck is the scaroity of national and 
international staff* for UN/FA0 sponsored projeota an additional handicap is the 
limitation of funds. This was one of the reasons why the Marketing Branch, 
Eoonomio Analysis Division of FA0 hae oommenc with the organization of short-term 
national training courses in agricultural marketing. 

National training centres in agricultural marketing are principally in-service 
training courses for marketing staff. Frequently, the participants, whether at 
the field or the exeoutive level, have had very little formal training in 
marketing and base their approach to problems largely upon the experience gained 
during their day-to-day work. This is obviously not conducive to a dynamio 
approach, and the laok of appreciation of inter-relationships between various 
marketing functions, and even between different governmental marketing services, 
makes for an uncoordinated approach to marketing. 

The first national marketing training courses were organized in the Far 
Eastern Region upon the initiative taken by the former Regional Marketing Officer, 
Mr, F.A, Shah# In later years a considerable number of oourses wa3 held in 
Africa and it is now hoped to expand the aotivity to the Near Eastern and tho Latin 
American regions. The major limiting factor to a greater rate of expansion has 
been the lack of funds available and the shortage of FAO headquarters and field 
staff, to take on the additional workload. Nevertheless, it has been possible to 
organize a total of 11 training centres at which approximately 400 marketing staff 
participated. 

National marketing training centres are organized by national governments but 
receive assistance from FAO. It is important to realize that financial and 
administrative responsibilities rest solely with the host governments. Normally 
the initiative in organizing a centre comes from s local or regional FAO Marketing 
Adviser. Vfith the help of a marketing authority or government department, the 
syllabus for the training centre is prepared, after agreement on the major aspects 
to be treated during the lectures and discussions, has been reached. The 
governments undertake to provide the necessary facilities, such as lecture rooms, 
secretarial assistance, transport for field trips, eto., and remains responsible 
for salary and local coats for all trainees. FAO provides a number of lecturers 
from Headquarters and the field, as well as training material in the form of 
publications - i.e. the Marketing Guide Series of FAO - for distribution to 
participants. The Organization also provides some technical filrae on marketing. 

Experience has shown that the optimum number of participants is 30. It is 
extremely important that they form a reasonably homogeneous group. In a number 
of instances the success of training centres has been sadly limited because 
students with little or no knowledge of marketing were mixed with experienced or 
well trained marketing personnel. It was then impossible for the lecturer to keep 
the attention of all, offering no guidance to some and "talking over the heads" 
of others. On the other hand, the bringing together of officers of different 
government departments, private or cooperative institutions, banks, publio 
marketing bodies, etc., has proved to be very valuable. Some of the cost 
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interesting and informative disoussiona (even if occasionally rather heated) can 
arise from the sxohange of ideas prevailing in different institutions in the sane 
oountry and come to light for the first tine at such oourses. 

The training centres laet between 2 and 5 weeks, It seems to he 
inappropriate to keep offioers for more than about 3 l/2 weeks away from their 
work and in most countries, because of the lack of marketing personnel thie is too 
long for officers to be away from their field poete. Where training is given to a 
epeoifio body & longer oourse ie feasible. Thie applied, for example, in 
Malaysia where the Federal Agricultural Marketing Authority was newly established 
in Ootober 1965. Most of its personnel, 17 young eoonooists, had no marketing 
experienoe and a six weeks in-servioe training oourse was organized for them in 
1966 with the assistanoe of FAO* 

In Baohuanaland, training was given to agricultural officers and the staff of 
the agTi oul xur&l department. In that oountry shortage of trained personnel, is 
particularly sevore, even at the field level. When calling together the 
participants there was literally nobody left in service who could have substituted 
for them. It wae therefore only possible to keep the trainees for 2 weeks. 

The most important faotor limiting the full sucoess of national marketing 
training oentres has been the impossibility of an organized follow-up. Two to 
four week oourses oannot substitute for laok of proper training of national staff* 
however, even short oourses may bring new horizons and interest to progressive 
young staff, and induoe them to make an effort for deeper training. There are 
many examples of thie stimulating effsot of the training centree. For obvious 
reasons it will remain impossible to organize follow-up sessions with international 
assistanoe on a regular baeis. It should, however, be possible to keep alive the 
stimulus trainees have reoeived. for example , in countries where FAO expertB 
operate in the field of uarketing, it ehould not be difficult to call small groups 
of the trainees together onoe in a while and diecuss with them their own loo&l 
problems in the light of what they learned at the centre. When FAO personnel is 
not available this follow-up will have to be the responsibility of national 
authorities. In any oaee, the seed of better knowledge is already in the ground 
and so it ha a achieved the most important aim of teohnical assistance programs of 
"helping others to help themselves". 

A syllabus for & typical marketing training oourse is given below. 
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SYLLABUS OF A TRAINING COURSE IN MARKETING 
HELD IN MALAYSIA IN 1966 



Two weeks devoted to lectures. 

Eighteen days devoted to field exercises and discussion of reports. 



Subjeots covered 



The role of agriculture in eoonomic 
development. 

Factors affecting agricultural 
development. 

The role of credit and the supply of 
requisites in agricul tural development. 

Demand for agrioul tural products. 

Land reform and agricultural development 
in Malaysian Government 's land policies. 

Problems of agrioul tural development 
in Malaysia. 

Technical research, vocational training 
and extension in agricultural 
development. 

Agricultural marketing and economic 
development. 

Agricultural marketing structure. 

Preparation of agricultural products 
for the market. 

Orading and quality standards of 
agricultural produots* 

Storage and warehousing of agricultural 
produots. 

Grain milling. 

Regulations of produce markets. 

Marketing extension, demonstration 
and pilot projeots. 

Marketing Boards. 



The role of processing and preser- 
vation of perishables in marketing, 
and losses in marketing of agricul- 
tural products. 

Marketing costs and margins. 

Producer's place in the marketing 
system. 

Co-operative marketing. 

Farmers' Associations and their r<- 3 

in agricultural marketing. 

The place of rubber in the national 
economy. 

Some problems in marketing of 
smallholders 1 rubber. 

Marketing of grain orops. 

Operations of Government Rice Stock 
Pile, Implementation of Guaranteed 
Minimum Price. 

Marketing of cabbage in Cameron 
Highland. 

Marketing research, me thodology and 
techniques . 

The role of statistics in efficient 
marketing. 

Methods of crop estimation. 

Forecasting of demand for agricul- 
tural products. 

Price policies. 

Problems in field surveys. 

Market intelligence. 
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DAIRY EDUCATION FOR DEVELOP ITO COUNTRIES 

by 

A.W. Mareden 

Animal Produotion and Health Divieion, FA0, Rome. 



Man needs food and water every day. Without auffioient water he oannot 
survive, without sufficient food he oannot work. But it ia not enough just to say 
"without auffioient food 11 , for it depends on the type and quality of that food. 

One can scaroely pick up a paper, listen to the radio or vatoh television today 
without ooming aoroas some referenoe to the world problems of hunger and of mal- 
nutrition. It haa been variously estimated that between 1,000 and 1,5^0 million 
men, women and children are underfed or malnourished. That suoh a state of affairs 
can exist in the seoond half of the twentieth century is & sad refleotion on mankind's 
progress during the last few decades. In faot, references to this awful human 
problem are so often seen that the figures have lost their real impaot, and 
complacency and even apathy reign. The ordinary man, whilst being sympathetic, is 
at the same time overawed and one gets such remarks as M Yes, I know, but what can I 
do about i t?" 

At the heart of this hunger problem ib the lack of protein - particularly animal 
protein — in the national diet of many developing countries. If the 1,000 million 
Buffering human beings were eaoh to receive only a quarter litre of milk or milk 
equivalent every day, to help meet their protein defioienoy, it would go a long way 
towards solving thia problem. It would also mean a world inoreaae of about 250,000 
tons of milk per day. To provide this milk an additional 30 million good dairy cows 
would be required immediately and about 5|000 large milk plants to process it. 

If these targotB were to be achieved within, say, 10 years, it would mean building, 
equipping and opening an average of more than one milk plant every day . Impossible? 
Noj but difficult, because of lack of proper organization, political or religious 
prejudices, vested interests, ignorance and lack of adequately trained personnel. 

Aa any new industry is oreated or an established industry develops there ie 
inevitably a need for trained personnel at various levels. This is equally true of 
the dairy industries which are slowly being established in the developing oountries. 
For over 10 years the Dairy Branoh at FAO has been aware of this need and hae had a 
program of dairy training and education ae an essential part of its work. This 
program is continuing and even expanding, largely due to the support received from 
the Royal Government of Denmark by funds provided through the United Nations 
Development Program for Technical Assistance. 

. The teaohing of dairy soienoe and teohnology has long been oarried out in 
agricultural or dairying schools, oo3 leges and at universities in the advanced 
dairying countries* The syllabus, based on a fundamental knowledge of the soiences, 
has ranged from dairy faming to oonsumer preferences for milk produots and has 
usually contained a large proportion of praotioal work on the farm and in the milk 
plant fur making butter and cheese, and operating modem dairy equipment. Not all 
courses have oovered the same ground or extended over the same number of years, 
because different categories of personnel have needed different aepeots of dairy 
training and education. 

These oouraee have of ocirse been available to students with the necessary 
educational background from the developing oountries but the system of training 
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students in one region to enable them to work in another region has many problems 
attached to it. Moreover, the type of training given in, Bay, the U.S.A., 

Australia or the U.K. is not neoess&rily the training needed for a man to be 
engaged in the dairy industry in tropical Afrioa. The specialized and often very 
acadenio training necessary for entry into a sophisticated dairy industry tends to 
produoe "experts with paper knowledge" amongBt students from developing countries 
who are therefore unBuited to return to their native oountries and start to build up 
their own national dairy industries. Experience over many years has shown that it 
js generally muoh better to train people under conditions similar to those in their 
own country, where they will have to do their .future work, rather than to send them 
to another and strange environment for their studies. 

This aspeot is to some extent a social one and was considered at length during 
the first FAO International Meeting on Dairy Education in Paris, June 19&4* M It 
was realized" the Report of the Meeting stated, "that many students from developing 
oountries lose their sense of perspective during their absenoe abroad from their 
homeland." Very often they do not want to return home and, even when they do, 
many have lost touoh with their own people and may not then appreciate sufficiently 
the problems to be tackled in the dairy field in their own country. 

It is not economically sound or financially poseible for eaoh developing 
oountry to have its own dairy sohool or oollege, especially in the initial stages 
when the dairy industry in the oountry is only just ooming into existence. 

Moreover, if some oountries have such sohools they are not neoessarily open or 
available to trainees from neighbouring countries for various reasons. To overcome 
these difficulties, FAO introduced in I960 the first of the Regional Dairy Training 
and Demonstration Courses at whioh trainees from a number of oountries within a 
region oould be trained together under conditions similar to those in their own 
oountry. Faoilities provided by schools, oolleges or institutes were utilized for 
the training and, in one case, these faoilities were even in several centres in two 
oountries. The courses have always been organized and conduoted under the aegis of 
FAO but Jointly sponsored by the host oountry and the Royal Government of Denmark, 
the latter providing the funds to FAO and the host country the faoilities and some 
local staff. 

The FAO Regional Dairy Training Scheme haa a threefold objective: 

a) To give basio praotical training in dairying to the maximum number 
of persons from a region ss economically as possible} 

b) to ensure that those trainees, who are capable of organizing a 
training course in their home countries and who can take responsibility 
in their own dairy industries, should be given specialized training 

in an advanced dairy country after completing their baeio regional 
praotioal training} 

o) to ascertain subsequently that those who have had this regional 
and specialized training are using their skills which they have 
acquired to the best advantage of the dairy industry in their own 
countries, to "follow-up" those cases where it is found that the 
trainee has left the dairy industry and to find out why he has done 
so. 
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Such regional courses of 3-4 months duration have been held ae follows* 



Region 



Centre(B) 



No. of 
Courses 



No - of 
Trainee s 



S.E. Asia 



Bombay and An and (India) 



7 155 



Latin America 



Santiago e\4 Valdivia (Chile) 7 



153 



Near East 



English-speaking 
Africa (south of 
the Sahara) 



Terbol Station and Beirut 
(Lebanon) 

Entebbe (Uganda) and 
Naivaeha, Mariakani and 
K&bete (Kenya) 



5 46 
— L _4L 



Totals 22 400 



A fifth regional course - in Vest Africa - is at present being considered, 
where dairy training for candidates from Frenoh- speaking African oountries would be 
given • 



These regional dairy oouroea of comparatively short duration oan only be 
considered ae the first eteps to raising the interest In the region for the 
establishment in future of more permanent dairy eduoational institutes, ae the dairy 
industries in the developing oountries in the region emerge# But in the meantime 
these courses do give the trainees a basio knowledge of dairying in the region and 
this serves as a background for specialization for those trainees who are able to 
benefit from suoh additional training and who will have the opportunity to use it in 
their own oountries. The eeoond part of the objeotive serves this purpose. 

To date a total of IkO trainees from the regional courses have been seleoted 
for further and specialized training on fellowships in Denmark, where they have been 
for a period of 5-6 months. It le important, however, for the suooeas of this 
second part of tbs objective that the fellows should return to their countries and 
pass on their knowledge to their oountrymen. 

This specialized and advanced dairy training has eo far been given in Denmark 
where the beet trainees from the regional courses have been sent. Thie fellowship 
training consists of theoretical and praotical training in cheeee and butter 
making, milk powder and o&nnea milk production, dairy hygiene eto. according to the 
requirements of tne fellowship holder's oountry or to his speoial aptitude or 
opportunities • 

The third part of the objective ooneiete essentially In ohecking on the 
efficiency of the operation of parte (a) and (b) above, and aleo in visiting the 
ex-trainees and ex-fellows to Bee if they are being properly used in the developing 
dairy industries in their own countries. These "follow-up" visits are normally 
undertaken by the Pireotor and Assooiate Direotor of the regional training course at 
a convenient time between oourses, and after some five or more regional courses have 
been hold. These visits also serve the purpose of acquainting the staff of the 
regional courses with the details of the dairy industries in the region which ie of 
immense vtlue in preparing the syllabus for future regional dairy courses. 
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FAQ's program of dairy education in developing oountries io not limited| 
however , to providing regional training oouraea and fellowships, as mentioned above, 
teoause tecnnioal assistance is also being provided in a number of other ways and 
new projects are oontinually being considered. Experts are being provided to aeaiat 
with the teaohing programs in eeveral national dairy schools, colleges and 
institutes, where as yet national staff is not available* For example: 

a) an FAO dairy expert and aisooiate expert ore assisting at the 
Naivasba Dairy Sohool, Fenya, with both the teaohing program 
and with the rural dairy development qohemej 

b) at Egerton College, Kenya, two FAO dairy* experts are running 
the Guildford Dairy Institute and teaohing dairy aoience and 
technology to the students on the two-year dairy diploma ooursej 

o) another FAO dairy expert is advising and teaching in the 
Philippines at the Dairy Training and Reeearoh Institute at 
Laguna* 

FAO i rs thus assisting in the dairy training of young men - and women - in various 
parts of the world and at different educational levels. 

In a *ather different oategory, FAO is collaborating with a number of countries 
vhioh have offered to hold specialized iairy courses, group fellowships, seminars, 
study tours and so on, in some particular aspeot such as fermented milks, sheep milk 
utilization, dairying in warm countries, etc* It would not be possible here to list 
all these activities but two instances will serve to illustrate the type of 
cooperation and hospitality whioh is so readily given. 

a) Every two years the U.S.S.R, has collaborated with FAO to 
have a group study tour on fermented milks and milk produotB. 

In 1962 and 19&4 these were centred in Minsk, in 1966 the 
main centrs was Tallinn. These tours last about 8 weeks and 
are highly specialized courses for about 12 fellows^ 

b) A five-month couree on dairy technology has been given in the 
U.K., centred on Reading University, vhioh was attended by 
fellows from a wide range of developing oountries. 

Bit it is not enough just to train young men and vomen. In their turn, these 
people must teaoh other young people to beoome leaders in the national dairy 
industries and to ba able and willing to aooept responsibility. It is necessary, 
therefore, to teaoh people how to bo good teaohers and leaders. Particularly in 
India, with the assistance of UblCEF, a program of upgrading and expanding rational 
dairy training schemes has been undertaken by FAO. Suoh a training program is 
organized around a series of periodical teachers' tutorial workshops, specially 
devieed to cover weaknesnes or gaps in existing dairy training procedures. Those 
attending suoh workshops have oome from the staffs of existing dairy institutes, and 
the program has been oriented towards praotioal training in modern processing 
techniques, marketing and distribution. Workshops have also been held at vhioh 
national and international personnel worked on the production of up-to-date 
instruction manuals for use in dairy teaohing establishments, especially those 
conducting two-year courses such as the Indian Dairy Diploma. 

In the end, education comes do^.n to a matter of conmunice tions* A common 
language is normally the best means of man's communication with hie fellow men, 
either by talking to then, by writing or by reading. So far, the Dairy Training 
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Programs whioh FAO has undertaken have been oonducted in one of the three offioial 
languages, namely English, Frenoh or Spanish. There is, however, a need to reach 
those people in the developing oountriea who may not necessarily understand one of 
these three international languages. In some oountries, looal or national 
languages are used on an extensive scale and if any progress is to he made in 
training the oattle owner, the extension worker, the small milk collecting centre 
manager, the looal dairy cooperative executive and similar people, it is necessary 
to bring dairy training to these people in the medium which they understand, 
i.e. their native language. A new approaoh must therefore he made in FAO to this 
matter of oommunioating technioal information to the people in the field. 

A start in this new sphere is being made in the year East Begion where it is 
intended to hold National or Local Dairy Training Courses in Arahio, Farsi and 
Turkish. At the same tine instruction will be given in English, so that- the 
trainees who succeed in their National Coursa will have an oppv->rtunity of being 
seleoted to attend the FAO Regional Dairy Training and Demonstration Course for the 
Near East in Lebanon, where all instruction is being given in English. Bit for 
those trainees who are not seleoted, they will still have gained some valuable 
information in their own language and thus be the better enabled to help develop the 
dairy industry in their own countries. 

It is alao hoped that these National Dairy Training Courses, which will be run 
jointly by FAO, the Boyal Government of Denmark and the host oountry, will enable the 
latter to establish in due oourse its own Dairy Training Centre, even if on a modest 
aoals. 



It is quite oommon for the developing countries to want to establish their own 
manuf aoturing industries, in order to be in the same category aa the deve oped 
oountries. It is, however, usually not realized by the governments in developing 
oountries that it is only a few years ago that the developed countries were 
themselves agricultural communities in which the dairy industry was developing. 

Theae developed oountries now have advanced and sophisticated dairy industries but, 
in order to achieve suoh industries at suoh a high level of development, many years 
of slow but sure development have been necessary. 

Only by the rational growth of the national dairy industry from simple but eound 
beginnings can a developlngcountry expect to have, in a reasonable time, the well 
organized economio dairy industry whioh will be comparable with those in advanced 
oountries. To aohieve this aim a proper system of dairy training, for the cattle 
owner at one end to the high government official at the other, is necessary and it ii 
submitted that this oan best be aohieved by the program of training as outlined abov< 
until suoh tine es the national dairy industry has become economically viable and 
thereby able to support its own training institutions. 
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THB NEED FOB HUMAN NUTRITION STUDIES IN THE CURRICULA 
OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 0? AGRICULTURE 
By 

T.B. Morgan 

Nutrition Division, FAO, Home, 



Mankind requires food for hia sustenance and agriculturists are responsible for 
the production of this food, both animal and vegetable. The planning of food 
supplies and the provision of adequate diets for the people of the world has beoome 
one of the most important problems confronting mankind. Today, agrioul turists are 
f&oed with the immense problem of providing enough of the right kinds of foods for 
the present population and, at the same time, planning for ever increasing numbers, 
particularly In the developing areas of the world. 

This situation demands the closest liaison between nutri tioniets and 
agriculturists to establish common policies* it is essential that nutritionists 
are familiar with the general principles of agricultural production and that 
agriculturists are aware of the principles of human nutrition and iood planning. 

For some time university faculties and departments of nutrition have reoognized 
the importance of inoluding some agricultural subjects in undergraduate courses 
leading to bachelors degrees and many of them ( eg. the Universities of London, 
England; Giessen, Germany* Vageningen, Netherlands; Cornell, USA) include 
obligatory courses in Agriculture and require students to be examined in them before 
they gain degrees in Human Nutrition. So far, few degrees or diploma courses in 
Agriculture include Human Nutrition. VThy does this situation exist, why should it 

be ohanged, md how should this be done? 

The ourri cilia at universities and colleges of agriculture are already often 
overburdened and they have constantly to be adapted to the technical advances made in 
the various soienoes that fail within the scope of agricultural studies. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult for the general agricultural syllabus adequately to 
cover the various subjeot matter areas that muBt be studied. An additional subjeot 
like Human Nutrition, therefore, may be resisted on the grounds that it oan only be 
included at the expense of existing subjeots. There is, however, a clear case for 
attempting to link these two vital components of the world food problem. 

How oan human nutrition studies be introduced into the curricula of agri- 
culturists with the least possible disturbance to the already existing syllabuses? 

It must be stressed that the intention is not to try to oonvert every agiicultural 
student into a nutritionist, but rather to ensure that agriculturists ire equipped 
to take a constructive interest in the food and nutrition problems confronting 
mankind, as well as appreciating the role of agriculture in their solution. 

In the general agricultural degree or diploma Courses much of the necessary food 
and nutrition oontent oould readily be introduced into the baBio soienoe and Animal 
Nutrition oouraes with little disturbance to existing curricula. Further, 
orientation oould be given through the general ooutbss in Agricultural Chemistry, 
by inoluding subjeots suoh as the nutritive values of foods for man, in addition to 
those for animals; and into Agricultural Economics by inoluding food planning, the 
establishment of nutritional targets, and so on. 



o 
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Nutrition in Specialized Courses 

For agriculturists studying for speoialist or honours degrees it ie desirable 
that, in addition to a general orientation, Bore attention should he devoted to 
studies vith & olose relevanoe to human nutrition. The approaoh will depend upon 
the specialisation oonoerned# To take one example, oonsider the case of a student 
specialising in Crop Husbandry. During the first year of study the student vill 
have undertaken oouraes in the basio soienoea followed by oourses in various 
agricultural eubjeots during the following two years. If the necessary nutritional 
orientation had been introduoed during these years he will have reoeived general 
training in Hunan Nutrition. During his final years of specialization the 
following topios, of speoial relevance to the nutrition of nan, oould be introduced 
into the Crop Husbandry curriculum 

- Staple food orops and their nutritional significance 

- Chemioal composition and nutritive value of food orope 

- Evaluation of protein quality of food orops 

- Crop yields in terms of oalories, protein and nutrients 

- Dietary improvement through orop produotion 

- Breeding for improved nutritive value (eg. hybridized maize 

varieties vith enhanoed lysine levels) 

- The assessment of the food and nutrition situation, on area 

and national bases 

- Food bal&noe sheets 

- Nutrition objeotives and nutrition targets and the role of 

crop produotion in their attainment 

- The eoonomios of food orop production 

- Food orop planning 

- The plaoe of food orops in overall sooio-economio planning 

- The rols of food orops in meeting future food needs 

- The nutritional significance of orop rotations and farming 

patterns 

- Nutritional diseases or problems associated vith different 

staple orops, eoological regions and farming patterns. 

The inolusion of these eubjeote in the final phase of study of the Crop 
Husbandry speoialist should not significantly disturb the formal study program# 

Only ocoasicnal speoial leotures need be given such as "Food Balance Sheets" and the 
"Establishment of Nutrition Targets and their Attainment through Crop Produotion", 

One of the faotore militating against the inolusion of human nutrition studies 
in courses for agriculturists is the shortage of teachers with the qualifications to 
enable then to teaoh at higher educational levels. Very few agriculturists have 
also been trained in Human Nutrition, and still fever human nutritionists have 
obtained further training in Agriculture. This problem, though great, is not 
insuperable • 

In considering this problem of personnel to teaoh in faculties and colleges of 
agriculture it should be remembered that many of the oomerstones of human 
nutritional soience vere laid by agricultural scientists# The pioneering vork, of 
Bcuesingaul t , Kellner and Annsby among others, and, more recently, people like 
Virtanen and Kaynard did muoh to formulate the principles of human nutrition 
through their vork on domeetio anic&ls; and it is undoubtedly true to say that 
nutrition, as a soience, was first recognized and developed by agriculturists . 
Recently, human nutrition seems to have lost its place in the training of sgri- 
culturists# It seems paradoxical that agricultures ts should be familiar vith the 
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principles of plant and animal nutrition and yet know little about hvian nutrition, 
einoe the end-point of most of their endeavours ooncems the maintenance of a good 
state of nutrition in man. 



Orientation in Apt! culture and in Nutrition 

In all the developed countries of the world there are suitably qualified 
nutritionists who oan undertake teaching duties in faculties and colleges of 
agriculture. Although few have received any training in agricultural sciences it 
would not he difficult for them to receive orientation in agriculture, so as to 
adapt their food and nutrition teaohing to the needs of the students. Most 
developing countries also now possess small nvxabers of nutritional scientists, but 
not enough to provide leoturors in every faculty or college of agriculture. Thus, 
for example, India poesesses 74 universities *nd colleges of agriculture, and it 
would be impracticable for eaoh of these institutions to appoint nutritionists to 
their staffs* qualified personnel are just not available. In such circumstances 
the only solution Is to arrange orientation courses in human nutrition for 
leoturers already teaohing in the universities and oolleges of agriculture. It io 
interesting to note that at the present time, FAO, with the financial aBaiotance of 
UNICEF, is helping the Government of India to organize an orientation course of this 
type in Calcutta for twenty five leoturers from faculties and colleges of agri- 
culture in India. 

For some years FAO has also been assisting In the organization of an eight- 
eenth Nutrition Training Course at the University of La Molina, Peru, for agri- 
culturists, many of whom are now occupied in teaohing posts in agricultural 
institutions. This oourse will, in future, be organized in Bogota, Colombia, end 
oontinue to be designed apeoifioally for agriculturist e. 

Agriculturists have been enoouraged to attend postgraduate oourses in Nutrition 
whioh FAO and UNICEF have assisted in organizing in recent years through relation- 
ships established between European and Afrioan Universities. This has helped to 
establish permanent training faoilities in nutrition olosely associated with a 
Faculty of Agriculture in one Afrioan country (University of Ibadan, Nigeria). 

In other instances, nutrition teaohing has been introduced without formal links with 
a European University. Thus, agricultural students at the University of Makerere 
in Uganda now reoeive leoturea In Nutrition as they also do at the Agricultural 
University of Hjala, Sierra Leone, and at the College of Agriculture at Egerton, 
Fenya* The establishment of & Department of Biochemistry, Food Science and 
Nutrition in the Faculty of Agriculture at the University of Legon, Ghana, has 
assured the introduction of nutri tion into the training of agriculturists in that 
coun try . 

FAO has been closely associated with the establishment of all the faoilities 
mentioned and will oontinue In its efforts to assist in the inclusion of Human 
Nutrition in agricultural training. Where the neoessary faoilities do not exist 
in developing countries fellowships will be awarded for training abroad, and, when 
neoeesary, the organization of ad hoo training courses and seminars. As a result, 
it i» hoped that within the next deoade each major Faculty or College of Agriculture 
in developing ocruntries will possess ths appropriate Btaff and resources to 
establish departments of Food and Nutrition. 

Although the neoeBeity of inoluding Nutrition in the training of agriculturists 
is of the greatest importance in developing oountriea it is also of significance in 
those developed countries where food production is at present satisfactory, as veil 
as those dependent upon imported food. Further, since the agricultural curricula 
of educational institutions in developed countries have in the past so often 
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provided the baeis for courses in developing oountriee, developed ccuntriee should 
point the way by including Human Nutrition in their agricultural training p^grame. 
At present, a mere handful of European schools of Agriculture do so. 



Mission to European Countries 

In 1961, & joint FAO/WHO Mission vieited eix western European Countries to report 
on the place of nutrition training in universities, oollegae arid. other institutions. 

In the countries visited the mission conexdered that faoilitiee for nutrition 
training were inadequate, and, gener,illy speaking, completely lacking in university 
level educational program®, including those of faculties and colleges of agriculture. 
Since 1961, throe European universities have announced the establishment of nutrition 
training facilities in faculties of agrioulture (Oslo, Norway* Nottingham, U.K,j 
and Cambridge, U.K.). though this represents progrees, it is not enough, and the 
European Commission on Agriculture (ECA) vhioh met in Rome in Kay, 1967* reoommended 
that FAO should draw the attention of European Governments to the need for including 
training in food and human nutrition in the ourricula of agricultural training 
establishments. This matter is being aotively pureued by the FAO Secretariat* and 
following another recommendation of the ECA it will be further discussed aB an item 
on the agenda of the forthcoming biennial FAO Conference. 

It is fully appreciated that university Uidgetir.g is such that the financial and 
other provisions necessary for the establishment of aoademio poete and facilities 
for including Human Nutrition in the training of agriculturist® cannot be established 
overnight. They require oareful planning, and thought must be given to deoiding 
whether it is feasible or desirable to try to establish a Department of Nutrition 
within a faculty or oollege of agriculture at the outset. It may be better, in the 
firBt instance, to include a Nutrition. Seotion or perhaps just a lectureship in 
Nutrition within one of the existing departments. 

Attention should be paid to the traditional or current interests of the different 
departments of the faculty before deoiding the location of euch tmits or lectureehlps. 
It may bo that in one faculty the establishment of a teaching poet in Food Economics 
within a Apartment of Agricultural Economics would be most feaeible, whereas in 
others it may be one in Hunan Nutrition within a Department of Agricultural 
Biochemistry or, for example, Dairy Science* in other instances it may be a 
leotureahip or unit of Nutrition Education vithin a department of Agricul tural 
Extension. 

As yet there are no textbooks, either in the field of Agriculture or in Hunan 
Nutrition, that give adequate consideration to the agricultural and agro-economio 
aepeote of nutrition. The nearest approaoh that has been made to covering these 
subjeote has been in '"Nutrition et Alimentation Tropicales" by Autre t and Canzin. 

Some olaesioal textbooks in Animal Nutrition ( eg . Looelie and Maynard) consider 
certain aspeots of human nutrition (such as calorimetry and energy expenditure] and 
some, in the field of Human Nutrition and Dietetics (e£> Davidson and Passmore) deal 
with certain specifio aspeots of agriculture in relation to nutrition. However, it 
must be recognized that at present there is no textbook that oould provide the 
overall baBio and applied knowledge in the field of Food and Nutrition, from which a 
student of agriculture oould obtain a general orientation, let alone epeoifio 
knowledge. This is a problem that must be rectified if the goals we set ourselves 
relating to human nutrition in the training of agricul turis te, are to be realized. 
However, the FAO/WEO/UNICS? Textbook and Manuals project has resulted in the 
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production of a number of publications* that help to fill this gap and various other 
booklets** and technioal reports*** ha've been prepared by F&.0 that oar. make a 
contribution to the technical knowledge that requires to be imparted to agri- 
oultural etudents# 



Why Nutrition for Agriculturists ? 

Vhy should human nutrition form an important component of the training of 
agriculturists? First, as has already been stressed, it is desirable for its own 
sake, because of the intricate relationship between food supplies and the 
nutritional status of populations dependent upon then. 

Secondly, agriculturists with a knowledge of human nutrition can furnish 
information and prepare documentation on factors affeoting human nutrition that 
Ministries of Health (and other Ministries) often cannot supply. Such advice may 
be at the pluming level, or on the produotion^ importation and distribution of 
foods j on embargos and tariffs that may be desirable on agricultural and 
nutritional grounds \ on the elaboration of food polioies and agricultural subsidies. 
It oan assist in determining food regulations and food standards j in undertaking 
tochnical, eduoational and other measures concerning food and, in the overall sense, 
orientating food produotion to meet the food requirements of populations# 

Thirdly, agricultvris ts with a knowledge of human nutrition are increasingly 
required to assist in undertaking applied nutrition programs in a whole range of 
agricul tural oontexts, from poultry raising to promoting increased produotion of 
grain legumes, throughout the developing areas of the world. As oorntriee begin 
to realize the magnitude of the food and nutrition problems with which they are 
confronted, and the need for appropriate personnel to deal ’with their solution, 
large numbers of agriculturists are required with a knowledge cf the broad 
prinoiple3 of human nutrition* 

Fourthly and lastly, Ministries of Agriculture throughout the world are coming 
to approoiate their oruoial responsibilities in the faco of thei: food and nutrition 
problems. In the past this was often assumed to be the prerogative of Ministries 
of Health. But while ouch ministries oontinue to have important responsibili ties 
in defining the form and extent of nutritional defioienoies in any given situation 
and their treatment, the long-term solution to the problems lies in the improvement 
of food consumption levels for vhioh Ministries of Food and Agriculture are almost 
exclusively responsible. The world is beginning to recogiize the role that food 
produotion has to play in its destiny* the preliminary results of studies for the 
Indicative World Flan stress the vital importance of this role* 

The attainment of the twin goais of improving food supplies and food 
consumption levels demand olo3er associations in the training of agriculturists and 
nutritionists so that a core of personnel is available and equipped to combat the 
greatest problem that Uae yet faoed mankind - that of adequately feeding itself. 



* eg. ’'Nutrition in Relation to Agricultural Production" by I.S. I/ema# 

** e£* The 1FH0 Basio Studies Series No, 5 "Nutrition and Vo riling rfficiency". 
*** FAO Nutritional Studios Series, No. 15 "Calorie Requirements". 
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DEVELOPMENT OP AFT. I CAN INSTITUTIONS OP .AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 



IN RELATION TO URGENT PRIORITY HBFS3 IN AGRICULTURAL RESEARC H 

FERGUS B. WILSON 



Chief, Agricultural Eduoation Branoh, FAO, Rome. 



It is now widely aooepted that rapid and sustained development o t the agri- 
cultural wealth of many Afrioon oountrJes ia the fiost important single faotor in 
their eoonomio and sooial progress# In these oiroumstanoes agricultural researoh 
and experiment, vhloh provide the basio information essential to agricultural change 
and the development of now and improved techniques, must also he aooorded s high 
priority in national development plana* In ordei* to meet it® great responsibilities 
adequately agricultural research in moat Afriosn countries needs strengthening 
enormously in terms of professional staff, facilities, equipment ana finanoial 
rapport# It oould be claimed, with equal justification, that agricultural eduoation 
and training (using these terms in their broadest meaning*) are quite basio to 
agricultural progress and have very similar needs to enablo them to play their full 
and proper part in national development# At a time when highly trrined professional 
staff, facilities and finanoe are in very short supply agricultural researoh and 
a gr i oul tural eduoation not only compete with other important interests suoh as 
health, eduoation and national security but, what is more serious, they may, in faot, 
be oompeting with eaoh other# 

The prinoipol purpose of this paper is therefore to discuss the organization 
of agricultural education, research and advisory aervioea and to consider praotioable 
ways by vhioh they oould develop more effeotive working reletionships and make the 
most use of scaroe resouroet in giving good servioe to agrioul tural development# 

At the outset it should be emphasised that no perfect organisational blueprint of 
universal application existB and it is very naive to suppose that arrangements which 
have given satiefaotory results in one country or part of the world will necessarily 
suit the conditions and needs of other oountriea* Every oountry - and this applies 
with force to many newly independent nations -* wishes, and indeed has the light, to 
develop its own systems in the manner it oonsidars moat appropriate in meeting its 
national needs and priorities# Thus this paper will endeavour to oonfine itself to 

an examination of prinoiples an d their practical application under widely varied 
oiroumstanoes# 

Historical Legaoies 

Afrioan countries have inherited many of the oonoepts and systems of eduoation, 
researoh and agricultural administration of the metropolitan powers whioh originally 
sponsored them# More reoe:,tly, they have been influenoed through the acoeptanoe of 
offera of bilateral aid* 'Thus examples of many different patterns of eduoation and 
research and many different approaohes to agricultural organization and development 
are to bo seen in Airioa today* It would be correot to desoribe this eituation as 
transitional in which new nations are experimenting in v&ya an* means of modifying 
their educational Bysteae, thoir organization of agricultural researoh and services 
towards the goal of establishing systems based upon their own oonditions, needs and 
oircumav.anoee. It is also relevant to observe that the development of general 



The term Agricultural Eduoation is here taken to inolude teohnioal education and 
training in Agrioul turo, forestry, fisheries, Aninal Health and all those subjeote 
direotly oenneoted with the development of food and agrioul ture# 
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education, vhioh provides the essential foundations for professional and teohnioal 
eduoation and training, has "been introduoed and dove loped in very different vaya and 
at different rates in varioue JLfrioan oountriea. Thus, at the prerent time, some 
Ifrioan oountriea are relatively veil oft t% regard* olcilled manpower at the 
professional and teohnioal levela vhilat others are atill greatly dependent upon 
expatriate* in researoh and teaohing. Betveen Afrioan oountriea themselves there is 
oonsidorabla disparity in the rat a a of development of general end teohnical education 
and in the extent to vhioh they are able to supply their national requirements of 
professional manpover* This aituation lends special nignlfioanoe to the importanoe 
of JLfrioan universities and institutions of higher teohnioal eduoation opening their 
doors to students from other Afrioan oountriea where specialised eduoation and 
training facilities do not exist. 

In considering the relationships of agrioul tural eduoation, research and tho 
advisory services it is also relevant to bear in mind oertain legaoies of the past. 

In the development both of researoh and the agricultural servioes of many Afrioan 
countries, professional and teohnioal staff were supplied principally from the 
oountriea of Western Eurcpc having reoeived their eduoation and professional training 
in the sohools, teohnioal oolleges and universities of European oountriea. Thus 
the main training need in former timee within the Afrioan ooun tries was to prodnoe 
teohnioal assistants to ij.ll the middle and lover oadrea of the agrioul trurrl servioes. 
This meant that very United attention was devoted to the planning and development 
of agricultural eduoation and training in order to meet national needs for trained 
manpover, at all levels, until after the Seoond Vorld War »«» Thus at a time when 
regional and national researoh institutions were veil establiehed and field advisory 
servioes vere operating on a considerable soale, university faoulties of agriculture 
in Afrioa vere still in their lnfanoy or had not yet been established. The 
following table taken from The State of Food and Agriculture 1965 illustrates this 
late development v. f university faced ties of agriculture in a number of Afrioan 
countries. 



Table I - Annual Out-Turn of University Graduates in Agriculture in Afrioa * 



1955 1956 1957 1956 1959 I960 1961 1962 1963 19 64 

Kumbers 



Algeria 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


5 


6 


31 


35 


48 


Cameroon 


- 


- 


- 


- 






- 


5 


10 


13 


Central Afrioa . « • • 
Congo, Democrat ! 0 


— 


— 


— 


- 


- 


2 


- 


2 


3 


1 


Fepublio of .... 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


East Africa 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


9 


12 


11 


13 


Ethiopia ....... 


- 


- 


11 


17 


24 


23 


43 


31 


36 


52 


Ghana ........ 


- 


3 


1 


9 


7 


13 


11 


12 


23 


6 


Liberia ........ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 


4 


Koroooo ■ ■ « 


- 


3 


6 


14 


16 


21 


16 


25 


22 


28 


Nigeria ........ 


3 


4 


6 


9 


10 


11 


7 


20 


24 


22 


Tuni si a*. ...... 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


22 


27 


35 


54 


62 


Total 


3 


10 


24 


49 


57 


97 


119 


173 


221 


249 



* Exoluding South Africa. The table also *xoludes Libya, Sudan and the 
United Arab Republic, vhioh are included in FAO's Near East region. 
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One result of the piece-meal development of these three major components of 
agricultural improvement is that they tended to grow up in relative isolation one 
from the other. Agricultural education, a very late-comer in the field was, for a 
very long time, hard put to it to obtain the support its importance deserved in 
terms of staff, facilities and adequate finance, In 1950 the Makerere Faoulty of 
Agriculture (originally started in 1936) vhioh had been set up to serve the 
professional training needs of Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania and Zanzibar, had one full- 
time teacher supported by part-time lecturing by staff on the research and experiment 
stations of the Uganda Department of Agri oulture. It had no facilities of its own 
and the total number of students from the 4 countries was 7. At the same time 
there were very veil developed regional and national research institutions and 
experiment stations as well as fully staffed agricultural services. Not only was it 
well nigh impossible to attraot suitable teaching staff to seDve in institutions of 
agricultural education but it vas equally difficult to recruit promising students to 
agriculture vhioh, in those days, vas not a popular subjeot amongst preliminary 
scienoe students at Makerere. 

For these and other reasons agricultural education has only within the past ten 
years or so come into its ovn as a profession In Africa* Only recently has it been 
given the more adequate support from governments vhioh its vital importance 
justifies. Only nov are some faculties of agriculture beginning to engage in 
programs of research and are able to contemplate the development of graduate studies*. 
National universities have also gained greatly in maturity and esteem and are 
att' voting to their service many of the most able persons vho have had the 
opportunity of advanced university studies abroad. Thus a situation has nov arisen 
in a number of countries vhere universities are coming into a position where they 
oan make important contributions in research related to national development needs 
and it is highly appropriate that their relationships with other institutions and 
organizations oonoorned in nations]. re3earch be examined* 

Interdependence and Relationships of Agricultural Hesearcn, Education 
and Kxtension Services 



The ultimate objeotive, as well as the financial justification for agricultural 
research, education And training, and the work of the agTioultural services lies in 
the development of uational agricultural resouroes and the improvement of agri- 
cultural production. These aims are simple to state but complex in execution* 

They involve many social, eoor.omio, and political implications In addition to the 
teohnical problems they pose. The three major components of agricultural improvement, 
already stated, involve, in many cases, different government ministries and 
organizations for their administration and financial support. In a situation where 
it ia essential that these three components work in the olosest harmony in the 
national interest, there are forces and circumstances vhich tend to separate them. 

In vhat lespeots are they dependent upon one another and how may a situation vhioh 
is at present not always satisfactory be resolved by better planning and organization 
in the future? 

Teaching of the soience and practice of agriculture, at university and inter- 
mediate levels, ie directly dependent upon scientific research. Teachers, 
especially those at the university level, need themselves to be aotivoly engaged 
in research and olosely in touch with other research in their ovn fields of 
competence, if their teaching is to be up-to-date and inspiring to students* In 



* Described in some countries as ‘postgraduate studies*. 
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many diBciplines # tut especially in the economic and social sciences, much of the 
essential material for teaching has to he obtained as the result of loool agri- 
cultural research related to the problems of climate, soil fertility , crop and 
animal production and health; as well as the study of agricultural systems, the 
sooial and economio background of rural societies and their reaotion to change and 
innovation. Much teaohing today in developing countries is inevitably based upon 
research and textbooks developed under totally different oiroum stances and conditions 
having little, if any, relevance to the local problems of agricultural development. 
There is also much oritioism by those who employ university graduates and technicians 
coming from local institutions that their training has not adequately prepared them 
for the kind of responsibilities and ski?, led technical tasks which they are required 
to undertake. There is, therefore, an unanswerable oase for an expansion of local 
researoh in vhioh eduoational institutions take a share and from vhioh the whole 
inspiration of good agricultural teaohing is derived. 

From the viewpoint of research servioes, whether national cr regional, their 
dependence upon universities and technioal training institutions is very great indeed 
In the first place, it is at the university where all researoh workers receive their 
basio education, as veil as their more specialized post-graduate training, whioh fits 
them to embark upon a research oarecr. Not only may they choose a research oareer 
as the Teeult of working under an inspiring univerr-ity toucher, who is himself 
engaged in important research, but the post-graduate seminars and group discussions 
organized by university departments can be a source of great stimulus to young 
graduates, Nary universities also organize regular soientifio sysapoBia vhioh are 
attended by local research workers as well as those from other countries, Thus, in 
various ways, universities and university faculties and departments often become the 
fooal meeting p?aoe for pgricultural soientiets, economists and others, and in this 
way perform an important service to agricultural research. 

The oonneotion between agricultural teaohers and the work of the field advisory 
or extenrion services ie also a matter of practical importance. Students in 
university and intermodiato level institutions of agricultural education are mostly 
being trained for professional and technioal posts in agricultural research, 
administration, teaching, extension, and other duties. It is therefore essential 
that their teachers are in close touoh with what io going on in these services to 
agriculture. The more applied aspeots of teaching need to be related to the actual 
problems of agriculture in the oountry. If young people are being trained for 
extension duties then they require e "laboratory’* for their praotioal work and this 
oan only be provided effectively through oloee collaboration with the looal extension 
services. Furthermore, field staff of the extension servioes, often working in 
isolated places and with limited technical supp rt* are in need of regular in-ssrvioe 
training courses. These, the agricultural facultiva and training institutions are 
best able to give, provided they have adequate staff and facilities. Again, 
therefore, a convincing case oan be presented for the development of olose working 
relationships between teaching institutions and national agricultural extension and 
other services. 

Expansion of Agricultural Research and the Development of Graduate Studies 
in University Faculties " 

In many Afrioan countries faced by the urgent need to expand and intensify 
agricultural production there is justification for a greatly strengthened program of 
agricultural researoh. Likewise, in university faculties of agriculture, more 
especially those vhioh have consolidated their undergradua te teaohing end now wish to 
develop postgraduate studies, there is a real need to expand their researoh interest 
and aotivitiee. Unless they oan do this they oannot offer essential training and 
experience to graduates destined for rosearoh oareere. These will, as in the past, 
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have to go to foreign ooun tries for length/ periods of postgraduate s iuly in order 
to qualify for reaearoh appointments. Whilst thia movement between local and 
overseas univereities has many valuable features it does not always provide ideal or 
relevant training for a researoh oareer in a different environment and many of those 
who have been sent for suoh training have not returned to the job for vhioh their 
training was intended to prepare them. In a number of Afrioan oount:des there is 
therefore an exceedingly strong oase for the development of postgraduate training and 
rosearoh. Both the urgent need for expanded agricultural researoh a 1 well as the 
need for development of postgraduate studies in national universities faoe formidable 
diffioultic* in terms of inoreased numbers of professional and teohnioal staff, 
expanded facilities and equipment. Is it possible, through better coordination and 
a more rational sharing of responsibilities to aohieve both these urgent needs 
together - expansion of agricultural researoh and development of graduate studies - at 
Afrioan universities? 

National and Regional Counoile for AgrioulturaJ Researoh 

The faot that there are often several different interests and agenoies involved 
in agricultural researoh in Afrioan oountriee would seem to suggest the desirability 
of setting up of national or regional oounoils for the purpose of coordination of 
effort, the aJ.looation of priorities and possibly the finanoing of specific projeota. 
University interests in agricultural research would need to be adequately represented 
on suoh counoile. It is to be hoped that through the operation of a national or 
regional body a reaeouable division of responelbilities for researoh projects might 
be aohieved and in this way the university reaearoh potential might be reoognieed and 
Integrated within the over-all program of researoh. There are oertain fields of 
researoh, more particularly in the eoonoado and sooial soienoes, in vhioh non- 
government organisations suoh as ‘university faoulties may be in a better pooitior to 
obtain acourate data than government institutions. Universities, too, with atrong 
faoulties of soienoe, engineering and other disciplines closely associated with 
faculties of agriculture may also be favourably plaoed to undertake responsibility 
for epeoifio researoh px-ojeots within the oontext of the national agricultural 
researoh programs. The establishment of national or regional oounoils for agri- 
cultural researoh oould be one practical step towards making the maximum use of 
available looal reaouroea in resolving the urgent problems of agricultural development. 

Relationships of Agricultural Research Institutions with Faoulties of Agriculture 

There is a need for the development of much closer and more effeotive links 
between researoh institutions and university faoulties of agriculture (and, indeed, 
between experiment stations and plant and livestook improvement oentreu and into* - 
mediate agricultural training institutions). Cases exist where, by government 
dtoision, all agricultural reee&roh hae been made the responsibility of the university. 
An example of thiB ie in Northern Nigeria where the Ahmadu Bello University at Zaria 
has, for several years, been in oharge of the Institute of Agricultural EeseAroh and 
its various outlying stations. Researoh polioy and programs are worked out in full 
oonrultation with thj Ministry of Agriculture. Elsewhere, researoh institutions 
continue to be the responsibility of mini striae of agricul ture or the bodies under 
vhioh they were developed and by vhioh they are now financed, In nearly a)l caees 
there would be very greet mutual advantages to be gained through their oloaer 
association with university facultiee. In hurt Africa, for example, the regulations 
of the University permit the registration for higher degrees through reaearoh, of 
graduates working at reaearoh or teaching institutions, without insistence upon 
lengthy periods of university reeidenoe. This In itself is an anoouragemen t to 
young people to develop their individual researoh interests, under university 
supervision, for recognized higher qualifications. It lr also possible to plaoe 
postgraduate students at these researoh institutions under the supervision of senior 
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research workers to carry out their researoh projeots and theaia preparation. In 
certain instances researoh institutions have entered into formal relationship with 
the university faculty associated with their field of work. For example, the 
Kamulonge Cotton Researoh Station in Uganda now has a formal relationship with the 
Makerere Faculty of Agriculture , and the Fisheries Researoh Institute at Jlnju 
(Uganda) with the Department of Zoology in the Faculty of Soienoe at Maker ere* Under 

these formal relationships research staff contrilwte short courses of leotures on 
their speoialiasd aubjeots and are accorded aoademio status by the university. 

Likewii , postgraduate students do the practical work for their research projects at 
these institutes in appropriate oircumstances* Suoh relationships not only make 
exoellent use of available professional manpower both in teaching and researoh hut 
they also give a considerable stimulus to research effort and enoourage wider 
discussion of researoh topics. 

It follows from what has been said that even without radical change in the 
present organization of agricultural teaohing and researoh, measures can be taken 
vhioh result in far better working relationships between research institutions and 
1 university faculties. In the design of facilities, both at universities and research 
institutes, provision should alway3 be cade for the accommodation of visiting 
soientiets and postgraduate students, for outsj.de leotures and meetings, and for 
suitable laboratory accommodation for postgraduate researoh students. 

U raduat e Studies and Research in Universi ty Facilities of Agriculture 

The expansion of faoulties of agriculture into postgraduate teaching and research 
is essential to their survival aa university institutions. Without the stimulus of 
aotive researoh undergraduate teaching becomes monotonous and dull. Postgraduate 
teaching and researoh not only makes it possible for a faoulty with limited teaohing 
staff to expand its researoh effort but it also provides an exoellont training ground 
for both future researoh workers and university teachers. Graduate etudents can 
also render invaluable help as part-time demonstrators in the large undergraduate 
laboratory classes where assistance to hard pressed university teaohers is so 
difficult to obtain. Furthermore, they oan al30 be used to great advantage in a 
vide variety of field studios involving the colleotion of data at regular intervals, 
farm management studies on peasant holdings, and other investigations often requiring 
the use of looal dialects. There is very strong argument, in many instances, for 
graduate training of future research workers within the broad environment in which 
they will eventually work. 

A strong case already exists for the development of postgraduate studies in the 
more advanood university faculties of agriculture in Africa. Their prinoipal 
purpose would be to provide advanced training for future research workers, agri- 
cultural specialists of many kinds, teaohers of agricultural subjeots, and others. 

In addition, the development of postgraduate studies is the prinoipal and least 
expensive means by vhioh faculties of agriculture oan expand their research aotivitiee. 
The major problem is finance, since these developments imply more staff, accommodation, 
faoilitiss and equipment. This present® an important ohallengo not only to 
governments and universities tut also to souroes of external support. If worthwhile 
results are to be achieved planning, regional oonsultation, and a rational diet id tut ion 
of postgraduate studies and researoh are oalled for. It will have to be reoognized 
and agreed that all faculties of agriculture cannot expand into postgraduate studies 
in all the fields they would wish and there will have to bo regional opeoializations , 
at least in the earlier stages of development. 
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What is proposed is that strong postgraduate sohools, specialising in fields 
appropriate to the environment in which they are situated and in relation to the 
support they can erpeot from other faculties of the university and looal researoh 
institutes, should he developed at seleoted faculties of agriculture. These would 
offer oourses and researoh facilities within their specialization to postgraduate 
students from other Afrioan universities End vice versa. TUub it would he 
anticipated that different hut complementary specialisations would he developed in 
the universities of Horth Afrioa, the West African forest belt, the highlands of 
East Afrioa, end the great forest areas of Central Afrioa. In some regions the 
development of lives took is pro dominant, in others arable fanning and mechanization 
assume speoial importance, yet others horticulture and perennial tree crops offer 
great soope for specialization. Suoh a conoept as this would fit in well to the 
development of researoh specialization on a regional and eoologioal basis. The 
development of fooal points of aotive postgraduate studies and researoh based upon 
seleoted faculties of agricilture apd with graduate students ooming from a number 
of different Afrioan countries would provide an immense stimulus to the expansion of 
research and the training of African researoh workers within their own environment 
working upon problems of immediate praotical concern. 

Conclusion and Summary 

Agricultural development in African countries is in need of sustained support 
by a well planned program of basio and appliod researoh^ Many researoh organizations 
and institutions are faoing the greatest difficulties owing to shortage of trained 
looal e*aff and the frequent ohanges of expatriate staff. Owing to the late 
develojment of faculties of agriculture and their own staffing problems there are 
very few organized graduate programs where future researoh workers, university 
teachers and other high level professional staff oau be trained* University 
faculties need themselves to engage in aotive researoh programs if they are to 
funotion properly. The major constraints to the expansion of agricultural research 
arid graduate studies at the universities are tho shortage of professional manpower, 
finanoe and facilities. The question examined if whether ty better national 
planning and the development of agricultural education, researoh and aaviuory 
servioes as a well integrated etruoture these constraints can be overcome and more 
effeotive servioe rendered to agricultural development. 

It is the belief of the author of this paper that very great improvement of the 
present situation is possible. An effeotivs national counoil for agricultural 
researoh, with adequate representation of the university and all other major 
Interests involved oould do a great deal to evolve national agricultural research 
polioiea and to effeot an equitable distribution of researoh responsibilities 
between research institutions, university faou) ties, and other agenoies involved. 

A ooneiderable strengthening of researoh effort would stem from the development of 
graduate oourses and researoh based upon nature university faculties. This 
development would he the means of training many more looal people for researoh 
oareers. It would have a most stimulating effeot upon undergraduate teaching and, 
indireotly, upon thA teaohing of agriculture at the intermediate level. The 
development of formal relationships between research institutions and university 
faculties would also confer mutual benefits and could result in better research and 
better teaching. Finanoial considerations alone make it imperative that there be 
come sharing in tha development of graduate Btudiea between different universities 
with faculties of agriculture developing specializations in aooordanoe with their 
facilities, the environment in vhloh they are situated and the support they oan 
attraot. This paper oaile for study, discussion, and eystematio planning to achieve 
an ordered development both of egzi cultural researoh and agricultural eduoation 
neither of which oan thrive or serve national needs in isolation. 
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